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__ Mr. SCOTT has honourably evinced his patriotism in 
the présent work, which was undertaken for, and the 
fits of its publication dedicated to, the relief of the Por- 
tuguese sufferers in that noble cause wherein the interests 
of the British empire are now embarked, together with 
every —— is yet sacred or venerable in degraded 
Europe. We cannot persuade ourselves to consider a 
m so circumstanced as a fit subject for the ordin 
rations of criticism. The name of its author ‘is su 
cient, without any — of ours, to ensure it a rapid cir- 
culation abs from the cause which it professes to 
serve, and is at the same time an ample security for much 
of intrinsic worth, whether it be upon the whole inferior 
to the former effects of the same great master, or whether 
it be calculated to add to the reputation he has already ac- 
quired. As to that question, let those who are inclined to 
to do so, judge for themselves. For the reason alréady 
iven, they shall neither be influenced, nor disturbed, in 
Prining their own conclusions by any opinion of ours. 

It is an ancient tradition, (the authoritjes for which are 
contained in the notes to this poem,) “ that Don Roderick, 
the last Gothic king of Spain, when the invasion of the Moors — 
was impending, had the temerity to descend info an an~ 
cient vault near Toledo, the pening of which had been 
denounced as fatal to the Spanish monarchy. The legend 
adds, that his rash curiosity was mortified by an emblema- 
‘-tieal ntation of those Saracens, who, in the year 

714, ted him in battle, and reduced Spain under their 
dominion.” Such is the foundation of this at and 
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ample materials for wild and romantic imagery are af- 
forded by the curious details of the “ Historia 4 erdadera 
del Rey Don Roderigo,” (a legendary romance of the 
fifteenth century) the rarity of which may excuse our 
transcribing the following quotation from the notes. 


‘One mile on the east side of the city of Toledo, among 
some rocks was situated an ancient tower of magnificent struc- 
ture, though much dilapidated by time which consumes all ; 
four estados (i. e. four times a man’s height) below it, there was 
a cave with a very narrow entrance, and a gate cut out of the 
solid rock lined with a strong covering of iron, and fastened 
with many locks; above the gate some Greek letters are en- 
graved, which although abbreviated, and of doubtful meaning, 
were thus interpreted according te the exposition of learned 
men: “ The king who opens this cave and can discover the 
wonders, will discover both good and evil things.” Many kings 
desired to know the mystery of this tower, and sought to find 
out the manner with much care; but when they opened the 
gate, such a tremendous noise arose in the cave, that it appeared 
as if the earth was bursting; many of those present, sickened 
with fear, and others lost their lives. In order to prevent such 
great perils, (as they supposed a dangerous enchantment was 
contained within,) they secured the gate with new locks, con- 
cluding, that though a king was destined to open it, the fated 
time was not yet arrived. At last king Don Roderigo, led on 
by his evil fortune and unlucky destiny, opened the tower; and 
some bold attendants whom he had brought with him entered, 
although agitated with fear. Having proceeded a good way, 
they fled back to the entrance, terrified with a frightful vision 
which they had beheld. The king was greatly moved, and or- 
dered many torches, so contrived, that the tempest in the cave 
could not extinguish them, to be lighted. Then the king en- 
tered, not without fear, before all the others ; they discovered, 
by degrees, a splendid hall, apparently built in a very sumptuous 
manner; in the middle st a bronze statue of very ferocious 
appearance, which held a battle-axe in its hands. With this he 
struck the floor violently, giving it such heavy blows, that the 
noise in the cave was occasioned by the motion in the air. The 
king, greatly affrighted and stele, began to conjure this ter- 
rible vision, promising that he would return without doing any. 
injury in the cave, after he had obtained sight of what was contained 
init. The statue ceased to strike the floor, and the king, with his 
followers, somewhat assured, and recovering their courage, pro- 
eeeded into the hall; and on the left of the statue they found 
this inscription on the wall: .“‘ Unfortunate king, thou hast en- 
tered here in evil hour.” On the right side of the wall, these 
words, were inscribed: “By strange nations thou shalt be 
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dispossessed, and thy subjects foully degraded.” On the shoul- 
ders of the statue, other words were written, which said, “ [ 
call upon the Arabs.” And upon his breast was written, “I do 
my Office.” At the entrance of the hall there was placed a 
round bowl, from which a great noise, like the fall of waters, 
proceeded. They found no other thing in the hall; and when 
the king, sorsentied and greatly affected, had scarcely turned 
about to leave the cavern, the statue again commenced its ac- 
customed blows upon thefloor. After they had mutually promised 
to conceal what they had seen, they again closed the tower, and 
blocked up the gate of the cavern with earth, that no memory 
might remain in the world of such a portentous and evil-boding 
prodigy. The ensuing midnight, they heard great cries and 
clamour from the cave, resounding like the noise of battle, and 
the ground shaking with a tremendous roar; the whole edifice 
of the old tower fell to the ground, by which they were greatly 
affrighted, the vision which they had beheld appearing to them 
as a dream. 

* The king having left the tower, ordered wise men to explain . 
what the inscriptions signified ; and having consulted upon and 
studied their meaning, they declared that the statue of bronze, 
with the motion which it made with its battle-axe, signified time; 
and that its office, alluded to in the inscription on his breast, 
was, that he never rests a single moment. The words on the 


shoulders, “I call upon the Arabs,” they. expounded, that in 


time, Spain would be conquered by the Arabs, The words 
upon the left wall signified the destruction of king Roderigo ; 


. those on the right, the dreadful calamities which were to fall 


upon the Spaniards and Goths, and thus the unfortunate king 
would be dispossessed of all his states. Finally, the letters on 
the portal indicated, that good would betide to the conquerors, 
and evil to the conquered; of which, experience proved the 
truth.’ 


The circumstances of this narration are in the main ad- 
hered to, with such variations only, as the original genius 
of the poet prompted, but which it is needless, in this place 
particularly, to point out. All that follows is his own, 
and forms the principal interest of the work. He supposes 
that after the vanishing away of the first vision, which, 
(according to the legend), ‘ represents the invasion of the 
Moors, the defeat and death of Roderick, and closes with 
the peaceful occupation of the country by the victors.’ 
The magic lantern shifts and displays a second picture to 
the imagination, ‘ embracing the state of the Fisteseh, 
when the conquests of the Seanhiods and Portuguese in 
the East and West Indies, had raised to the highest pitch 
the renown of their arms, ry however by superstition 
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and cruelty,’ and especially by the detestable inhumanities 
of the inquisition. This phantasmagoria is in like man- 
ner dissolved, and the last vision presented before the eyes 
of the inquiring monarch opens to his contemplation ‘ the 
state of dpain previous to the unparalleled treachery of 
Buonaparte ; gives a sketch of the usurpation attempted 
upon that unsuspicious and friendly kingdom, and termi- 
nates with the arrival of the British succours.’ 

Upon this arrangement we shall simply remark that, 
however awfully interesting the last portentous scene may 
be to the feelings of those who, at the present moment, sit 
down to read Mr. Scott’s poem, it must have been despe- 
rately dull and fatiguing to poor king Rederick, who, 
the warning which ‘ the true history,’ assigns him of his ~ 
own approaching destruction, can 4 (we imagine) 
have been in a state to derive much edification from the 

rospect of what was to happen near about eleven hun- 
fred years afterwards. The most charitable supposition 
we can form, therefore, is that he was deprived of his 
senses by the first vision, and that the subsequent nts 
were raised by the guardian of the mysterious chamber, 
not so much for his — satisfaction, as for the use of a 
poet, who (he must have known) was destined to illumi- 
nate the world in the beginning of the nineteenth century ; 
and this hypothesis, we must strikes us the more pro- 
bable, when we consider the intimate connection that is 
known to subsist among all enchanters in every age of the 
world, aud the undoubted descent of our present bard 
from Michael Scot, the wizard who lies buried in Melrop 
Abbey. 

We shall now give a few extracts from the poem, of 
which we have thus explained the design, premising that 
it is composed, besides the main body (¢ ly treated of,) 
of an advanced eee and a reserve, (entitled ‘ Introduc- 
tion’ and ‘ Conclusion,’) that it musters altogether, not 
much more than eight hundred stron , and is distributed 
intocompanies or divisions ofeight, each officered by a grana- 
dier serjeant from Alexandria ; that twelve of these divi- 
sions occupy the van, sixty-three the centre, and ¢ighteen 
the rear of this little compact army. So much for the 
disposition of his forces. For their quality, it is sufficient 
to remark thatthey are all regular soldiers, for the most part 
in a state of extraordinary good discipline, the general 
having, on this occasion, ceased to employ any of the 
tirailleurs, light infantry, and flying artillery, from whose 
services he has, on many more important occasions, de- 
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rived such ample advantage. To drop our muets hor, this 
poem is composed entirely in the penserian 
stanza, which, in his introductions to t several cantos 
of the Lady of the Lake, Mr. Scott had given evidence 
that he knew how to manage with — and ma 
dence which is fully —— oe des tees 

work now before us. at amo 
Alexandrian serjeants wae mer he there are * a 
serjeant majors, that is, the too monotonous close of the 
stanza is sometimes diversified by the adoption of the 
fourteen-foot verse,—a licence in poetry, which, since 
Dryden, has (we believe) been altogether abandoned, a 
which is nevertheless very deserving of tevival, 90 lo 

it is only rarely and judiciously used. The very a 
stanza in this an instance of it—and, intro- 
duced thus in the very front of the battle, ee 


considering it as a especially c ota he as it is a0 
the pron: Frc of a dofextive chr rhyme 4 
intention not to criticize. We avi simply uee the 


- objectionable stanza, and pass from the > nenlodantioarte 


the main subject of the poem. 


« Lives there a strain, whose sounds of mounting fire _ 
May rise distinguish’d o’er the din of war, 
o died it with yon master of the lyre, 
. Who sung beleaguer’d Ilion’s evil star? 
Such, WELLINGTON, might reach thee front afar, 
Wafting its descent wide o’er ocean's 
Nor shouts, nor clashing arms, its mood ‘could mar, 
All as it swell’d ‘twixt each loud 


That clangs to Britain victory, to Portugal revenge.’ 


To the specimens, with which his former works abound, 
of Mr. Scott’s unrivalled exeellence in the descriptions, 
both-of natural scenery, and romantic manners and cos- 
tume, the following stanzas (with which the narrative 
Lee of the poem commences) will be thought no mean 
addition. 


¢ Reming Sh eet, amid the cloudless skies 
nd darkly clustering in the pale moon Iiglit, 

Toledo’s hely towers and pirate is 

As from a trem lake of silver age 

ows intercept the sight 

Of the Kaplan, poo und outstretcht below, 

And nought dis the silence of the aight ; 
m... rhage od in sullen shade, or silver gtow, 

heavy swell’ of Tejo's ceaseless iow. ; 
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All save the rushing swell of Tejo’s tide, 
Or, distant heard, a courser’s neigh or tramp ; 
Their changing rounds as watchful horsemen ride, 
To guard the limits of king Roderick’s camp. 
For through the river’s night-fog rolling damp, 
Was many a proud pavilion dimly seen, 
Which glimmer’d back, against the moon’s fair lamp, 
Tissues of silk and silver twisted sheen, 
And standard’s proudly pitch’d, and warders armed between. 


‘ But of their monarch’s person keeping ward, 

Since last the deep mouth’d bell of Vespers toll’d, 
The chosen soldiers of the royal guard, 

Their post beneath the proud cathedral hold: 

A band unlike their Gothic sires of old, 
Who for the cap of steel, and iron mace, 

Bear slender darts, and casques bedeck’d with gold, 
While silver-studded belts their shoulders grace, 

Where ivory quivers ring in the broad falchion’s place.’ 


We shall not make any extract from that part of the 
m which describes the mysterious vault, its strange 
inhabitants, and the descent of Roderick, having premised 
that in general the poet has followed the ‘ true historian,’ 
whose words we have already cited. The vision of the 
approaching invasion, and the monarch’s own destruction 
is thus represented : . 
‘ For they might spy, beyond that mighty breach, 
Realms as of Spain in vision’d prospect laid, 
Castles and tow’rs, in due proportion each, 
As by some skilful artist’s hand pourtray’d: 
Here, cross’d by many a wild Sierra’s shade, 
And boundless plains, that tire the traveller’s eye; 
There, rich with vineyard and with olive-glade, 
Or deep embrown’d by forests huge and high, 
Or wash’d by mighty streams, that slowly murmur’d by. 
* And here, as erst upon the antique stage, 
Pass’d forth the bands of masquers trimly led, 
In various forms, and various equipage, 
While fitting strains the hearer’s fancy fed ; 
So to sad Roderick’s eye in order spread, 
Successive pageants fill’d that mystic scene, 
Shewing the fate of battles ere they bled, 
And issue of events that had not been; 
And ever and anon strange sounds were heard between. 


‘ First shrill’d an unrepeated female shriek! 
It seem’d as if Don Roderick knew the call, 
For the bold blood was blanching in his cheek ; 
Then answer'd kettle-drum and atabal, 
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Gong-peal, and cymbal clank the ear appall, 
The Tecbir war-cry, and the Lelies yell, ; 
Ring wildly dissonant along the hall, 
Needs not to Roderick their dread import tell— 
“ The Moor!” he cried, “ the Moor !” ring out the Tocsin bell ! 


“‘ They come! they come! I see the groaning lands, 
White with the turbans of each Arab horde, 
Swart Zaarah joins her misbelieving bands, 
Alla and Mahomet their battle-word, 
The choice they yield, the Koran or the sword. 
See how the Christians rush to arms amain! 
In yonder shout the. voice of conflict roar’d ; 
The shadowy hosts are closing on the plain— 
Now God and Saint Iago strike, for the good cause of Spain!” : 


** By heav’n, the Moors prevail! the Christians yield ! 
Their coward leader gives for flight the sign! 

The scepter’d craven mounts to quit the field ; 
Is not yon steed Orelia ?—Yes, ’tis mine! 
But never was she turn’d from battle-line ; 

Lo! where the recreant spurs o’er rock and stone! 
Curses pursue the slave, and wrath divine !— 

Rivers ingulph him !’—“ Hush,” in shuddering tone, 

‘The prelate said, “ rash prince, yon vision’d form’s thine own f” 


The second vision abounds with fine im - The 
‘two great principles which actuated the Spanish nation - 
during the period of her highest political power, are al- 
legorized after the manner of Spenser, | 

* This clad in sack-cloth, that in armour bright, 

And that was VALOUR named, this BIGOTRY was height.’ 


The portraiture of each of these redoubtable personages 


is ee by a very few touches, but in a masterly 
style. 


* VALOUR was harness’d like a chief of old, . 
.Arm’d at all points, and prompt for knightly gest ; 

His sword was temper’d in the Ebro cold, Hi 
Morena’s eagle-plume adorn’d his crest, 
The spoils of Afric’s lion bound his breast. 

Fierce he stepp’d forward, and threw dowm his gage, 
As if of mortal kind to brave the best. 
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Him follow’d his companion, dark and sage, 
he my master sung) the dangerous Archimage., ,’ 


* Haughty of heart and brow the warrior came, Pm 
In look and language proud as proud ight be, 


ee er eee 


Vauniting his lordship, lineage, fights, é 
Yet was that barefoot monk more proud than ‘be ; 
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And as the ivy climbs the tallest. tree, 
So round the loftiest soul his toils he wound, 
And with his spells subdued the fierce and free, 
- ‘Till ermined age, and youth in arms renown'd, 
Honouring his scourge and hair-cloth, meekly kiss’d the 
ground.’ 


The next change of scene, descriptive of the indolent 
state of peace and security into which Spain had fallen for 
a whole century upon the invasion of Bonaparte, affords 
some of the most striking beauties of a well-conducted 
contrast. The picture of Bonaparte himself is highly, 
and we should say justly, coloured, did we not heartily 
dislike the system which all popular writers now pursue 
of carrying on a warfare of coarse and vulgar invective. 
Let us not be misunderstood, however we may be misre- 
presented. It is not because we fear Bonaparte’s ven- 
geance that we hesitate to call him by such fashionable 
appellations as ‘ wily traitur,’ ‘ sanguinary ruffian,’ re- 
morseless tyrant,’ ‘ paltry Corsican,’ &c. &c.—it is not 
because we hold the crimes which are imputed to him in 
Jess abhorrence than the most furious anti-jacobin that 
exists—nor is it because we believe that those crimes. (at 
least the major part of them) have been imputed to him 
unjustly It ig because, although Bonaparte is vastly 
powerful, we do uot fear all the vastness of his power; 
because, although we believe him to be the legitimate 
object of our hatred, both on account of his crimes and ‘of 
his inveterate animosity to ourselves, yet we also believe 
the genius of England will guide her triumphantly through 
the storm above the reach of his menaces and of hig mae 
lice ; it is therefore that we disdain, and feel that this 
nation ought to disdain, the use of such inefficient wea- 
pons as low spite.and cowardly terror put into the hands 
only of women and children. We are not among those 
whom Mr. Scott alludes to in his notes as ‘ Gentlemen 
who plead for deference to Buonaparte, and crave 


“* Respect for his great place, and bid the devil 
Be'dul¥ honowrd for his burning throne.” 


But we do crave ct for our nation’s honeur: and 
atness, and we had rather that not even the. Devil 
himself may be called names so long as we believe our- 
selves a match for him. * Hahn and shate the Devil 1; 
but if you once resort to blackguarding him, there can 
little doypt that be has aa large a, catalogue of bad words 
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as yourself. Nay, we see no possible reason for persisting 
in o—' name with an ‘wu.’ ‘ Budnaparte,’ as we 
observe all writers ‘ of truly British spirit,’ make a point 
of doing, because he himself has chosen to alter it to 
Bonaparte, without the unlucky letter. Were Mr. Seott 
himself to become as great a tyrant in the — world, 
as Napoleon in the eivil, and to choose to spell his name 
with an ¢ e,’ final, after the manner of the ancients, though 
all the Sir Fretful Plagiaries of the nation should concur 
in refusing him the enviable termination, still, as far as we 
are concerned, Scofte he might be, and nothing but Scotte, 
till he chose again to alter his appellation. 

After all, we do not so much object to the colouring of 
the picture here exhibited to us, which perhaps hardly 
exceeds the allowable licence of poetry, as we em the 
i nap sn of declaring our sentiments respecting that 
style of prose which is become so prevalent among our v 
best writers, and which, in our opinion, degrades them 
to a of a b-street lampooners. a i 
anot int on which we so ‘agree wi r. 
and are £0 persuaded that all igunaenats and noble spirits 
must likewise agree with him, that we cannot refrain in 
this place from presenting our readers with an ample ex- 
tract from the note in which he has conveyed his opinions, 
before we proceed to give them the few specimens which 
it is our intention to select from the remainder of the 
poem. 3 

* That the energy of Spain has not uniformly been directed by 
conduct equal to its vigour, has been too obvious ; that her armies, 
under their complicated disadvantages, have shared the fate of 
such as were defeated after taking the field with every, possible 
advantage of arms and discipline, is surely not te be wondered 
at. But that a nation, under the circumstances of repeated dis. , 
comfiture, internal treason, and the mi agement iucident ta 
@ temporary and hastily adopted government, should have wasted, 
by its stubborn, uniform, and prolonged resistance, wyriads after 
myriads of those. soldiers who had overrun the world,—that 
some of its provinces should, like Gallicia, after being abandoned. 
by their allies, and overrun by their enemies, have recovered 
their freedom by their own unassisted exertions,—that others, 
like Catalonia, undismayed by the treason which. betrayed some 
fortresses, and the force which subdued others, should: not only 
have continued their resistance, but have attained over their vic- 
zorious enemy a superiority, which is even new enabling them to 
besiege and retake the s of strength which had been wrested 
from them, is a. tale hitherto untold im the revolutionary war. 
‘To say that such a people cannot be’ subdued, would be pre- 
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sumption similar to that of those who protested that Spain could . 
not defend herself for a year, nor Portugal fora month; but 
that a resistance which had been continued for so long a space, 
when the usurper, except during the short-lived Austrian cam- 
paign, had no other enemies on the continent, should be now 
less successful when repeated defeats have broken the reputation 
of the French armies, and when they are likely (it would seem 
almost in desperation) to seek occupation elsewhere, is a prophecy 
as improbable as ungracious. And while we are in the humour 
of severely censuring our allies, gallant and devoted as they have 
shewn themselves in the cause of national liberty, because they 
may not instantly adopt those measures which we in our wisdom 
may deem essential to success, it might be well if we endea- 
voured first to resolve the previous questions—Ist, whether we ~ 
do not at this moment know much less of the Spanish armies than 

of those of Portugal, which were so promptly condemned as 

totally inadequate to assist in the preservation of their country ? 

—2d, whether, independently of any right we have to offer more 

than advice and assistance to our independent allies, we can ex 

pect that they should renounce entirely the national pride which 

is inseparable from patriotism, and at once condescend not only 

to be saved by our assistance, but to be saved in our own way ?— 

3d, whether, if it be an object, (as undoubtedly it is a main one), 

that the Spanish troops should be trained under British disci- 

pline, to the flexibility of movement, and power of rapid concert 

and combination, which is essential to modern war; such a con- 

summation is likely to be produced by abusing them in news- 

papers and periodical publications ?—lastly, since the undoubted 

authority of British officers makes us now acquainted with part 

of the horrors that attend invasion, and which the providence of 
God, the valour of our navy, and perhaps the very efforts of 
these Spaniards, have hitherto diverted from us, it may be mo-. 
.destly questioned whether we ought to be too forward to esti- 

mate and condemn the feeling of temporary stupefaction which 

they create; lest, in so doing, we should resemble the worthy 

clergyman, who, while he had himself never snuffed a candle 

with his fingers, was disposed severely to criticize the conduct 

of a martyr who winced a little among his flames.’ 


We shall now exhibit the picture which has, by some 
means or other, been the occasion of leading us into this 
train of reflection. 


* An iron crown his anxious forehead bore; 

And well such diadem his heart became, 
Who ne'er his purpose for remorse gave o’er, 

Or check’d his course for piety or shame ; 

Who, train’d a soldier, deem’d a soldier’s fame 
Might flourish in the wreath of battles won, 

Though neither truth nor honour deck’d his name ; 
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Who, placed by fortane on a monarch’s throne, 
Reck’d not of monarch’s faith, or mercy’s kingly tone. 


‘ From a rude islé his ruder lineage came : 
The spark, that, from a suburb hovel’s hearth 
Ascending, wraps some capital in flame, 
Hath not a meaner or more sordid birth. 
And for the soul that bade him waste the earth— 
The sable land-flood from some swamp obscure, 
That poisons the glad husband-field with dearth, 
And by destruction bids its fame endure, 
Hath not a source more sullen, stagnant, and impure.” 


The glorious and never to be forgotten exertions of 
Saragossa under the intrepid Palafox, and the almost pa- 
rallel valour of the inhabitants of Gerona, are selected as 
the worthy subjects of particular panegyric ; but we hasten 
to the arrival of the British succours, which is not only a 
theme of more immediate interest to ourselves, but has 
also proved, in our opinion, the field for the poet’s most 
successful exertions. 


* Don Roderick turn’d him as the shout grew loud— 
___ A varied scene the changeful vision shewd, 
For, where the ocean mingled with the cloud; 
A gallant navy stemm’d the billows broad. 
From mast and stern St. George’s symbol flow’d, 
Blent with the silver cross to Scotland dear: 
Mottling the sea their landward barges row’d, 
And flash’d the sun on bayonet, brand, and spear, 
And the wild beach return’d the seaman’s jovial cheer. 
‘ It was a dread, yet spirit-stirring sight ! 
The billows foam’d beneath a thousand oars, 
Fast as they land, the red-cross ranks unite, 
Legions on legions brightening all the shores. 
Then banners rise, and cannon-signal roars, 





%* Were we to analyze the above passage aceording to the principles we 
would fain lay down, we should perhaps say, that the first of the two stanzas 
we have quoted, is historically just and appropriate, and that the stigma 
which it conveys, is quite enough to mark the individual as an object of 
detestation without going any further. The beginning of the second may be 


equally true ; but itis a sort of charge as unworthy to be made by a generous 


enemy as it is little injurious to the character which it is intended to blacken. 
Bonaparte’s usurpation is one thing—his birth another. The former is a 
erime; but it is equally so, whether committed by a prince of the blood or a 
scavenger. The concluding lines of the passage are poetical, and therefore 
may be pardoned; but, in prose, they would be fit only for the pages of 
Peter Porcupine. The author of ‘ The Battles of Talavera,’ is an example 
worthy of imitation by all patriotic poets, having given a noble specimen of 
enthusiasm in a just and glorious cause, wholly unmixed with declamatory 
javective, or rancorous vituperation of its opponents.—Rev. 
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Then peals the warlike thunder of the drum, 
Thrills the loud fife, the trumpet-flourish pours, 
And patriot hopes awake, and doubts are dumb, 
For, bold in freedom’s cause, the bands of ocean come! 


‘ A various host they came—whose ranks display 
Each mode in which the warrior meets the fight, 
The deep battalion locks its firm array, 
And meditates his aim the marksman light ; 
Far glance the lines of sabres —— bright, 
Where mounted squadrons shake the echoing mead, 
Lacks not artillery breathing flame and night, 
Nor the fleet ordnance whirl’d by rapid steed, 
That rivals lightning’s flash in ruin and in speed. _ 


* A various host—from kindred realms they came, 
Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown— 

For yon fair bands shall merry England claim, 
And with their deeds of valour deck her crown— 
Her’s their bold port, and. her’s their martial frown, 

And her’s their scorn of death in freedom’s cause, 
Their eyes of azure, and their locks of brown,* 

And the blunt speech that bursts without a pause, 

And freeborn thoughts, which league the soldier with the law. 


* And O! loved warriors of the winstrel’s land! 
Yonder your bonnets nod, your tartans wave! 
The rugged form may mark the mountain band, 
And harsher features, and a mien more grave; 
But ne’er in battle-field throbb’d heart so brave, 
As that which beats beneath the Scottish plaid, 
And when the pibroch bids the battle rave, 
And level for the charge your arms are laid, 
Where lives the desperate foe, that for such onset staid ? 


‘ Hark! from yon stately ranks what laughter rings, 
Mingling wild mirth with war’s stern minstrelsy, 

His jest while each blithe comrade round him flings, 
And moves to death with military glee?‘ 
Boast, Erin, boast them! tameless, frank, and free, 

In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known, ~ 
Rough nature’s children, humerous as she: 

And HE, yon chieftain—strike the prondest tone 

Of thy bold hayp, green isle !—the hero is thine own.”- 





* We are terribly afraid, that this line was foisted into a stanza otherwise 
as.characteristic as it is complimentary, merely for the sake of making up 
the right number of verses ending in own, The days are passed since Pope 
Gregory exclaimed, ‘ Non Angli meherclé, verum etiam Angeli!’ Strangers, 
from east and west, and nerth and south, have long since contaminated the 
purity of our Anglo-Saxon fountain—<¢o that we are now, 


* Matter too mix’d one general stamp to bear, 
And best distinguished by black, brown, and fair.’—Rev.' 
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. We must now put an end to our extracts, which are 
already too copious, considering the magnitude of the 
work, without reference to the name and character of the 
poet. We should otherwise have had t pleasure in 
ya the stanzas devoted to Marshal Beresford and 

neral Graham, the former of whom receives the meed 

of enthusiastic praise which is most justly due to his inde- 
fatigable exertions in forming a native army for the salva- 
tion of Portugal, and the latter is panegyrized with all 
the ardour of admiration which his name and birth 
be expected to excite in the bosom of a Scotchman, and:the 
romantic events of his life in that of a 

We abstain, according to the intimation with which we 
set out, from passing any general criticism on the work. 
The subject is most animating, and the end and design of 
its —— such as to render praise superfluous and 
effectually to silence the voice of censure. 


Art. II.—Travels in the South of Spain, in Letters written 
A. D.1809 and 1810. By William Jacob, Esq. F.R.S. 
London, Johnson, 1811. 4to. 31. 3s. 


THE second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth of these 
letters, are dated from Cadiz, and contain an account of 
the city and the manners of the inhabitants, with some 
details of events which have occurred since the Spaniards 
determined to throw off the yoke of France. After Mr. 
Jacob had entered the gates of Cadiz, and ‘became a little 
reconciled to the effluvia of oil and garlick,’ his sensations 
were powerfully interested by the novelty of the scene, the 
variety of dresses, the swarms of people, the height of the 
houses, the narrowness of the streets, and the projections 
of painted or gilt balconies. 

e found the apartments, which had been provided for 
his residence, tolerably neat and comfortable, with the ex- 
ception of the staircase, which was a common receptacle of 
filth. The “floors were formed of brick, the rooms were 
dark and well contrived to moderaté the heat. 


* Every dwelling is a separate castle, and capable of mili 
defence. The streets of this city are remarkably well ‘ 
which may in some measure arise from there being few or no 
wheel carriages to destroy the pavement. Coaches are not in 
use, and most of the streets are too narrow to admit them. Carts 
for the conveyance of goods are almost unknown, The Galle 
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gos, or natives of Gallicia, a strong and industrious race of men, 
— those laborious occupations for which, in other cities, 

orses and carts areemployed. These men, by the help of poles 
on their shoulders, remove the heaviest articles with the utmost 
facility, and being frugal, as well as industrious, execute their 
tasks at a very cheap rate.’ 


The ‘ plaza de St. Antonio,’ which is the only square 
in the city, is the principal resort of the inhabitants. ‘To 
the ladies it is the mall, to the merchants the exchange, 
and to the officers the parade.’ 

Mr. Jacob describes the temperature at Cadiz during 
his stay in September, 1809, as seldom exceeding 70° of the 
thermometer. He says, that the mode of living is fa- 
vourable to health, as fruits and vegetables constitute the 
principal articles of diet. Little wine is drunk at dinner, 
and ‘immediately afterwards the gentlemen retire to coffee 
with the ladies.’ Gaming appears to be one of the most 
favourite amusements. ‘ Amongst these, there is one called 
* pecado,’ in plain English, ‘sin,’ and it seems well to merit 
the appellation, from its pernicious consequences. 


* The mode of visiting, after a first introduction, is very easy © 
and familiar; you may enter the house at any hour, and without 
being announced, proceed to the apartments of the family, where 
you generally meet agreeable company. On these occasions, re- 
freshments are seldom distributed beyond a glass of iced water, 
or a very cool liquor, called agrace, composed of the juice of 
unripe grapes, cooled with ice and sweetened with sugar.’ 


The ladies at Gadiz are said to frequent the streets and 
public places without attendants; ‘ nor is it deemed inde- 
corous for them to enter the coffee-rooms at the theatre 
and take refreshments by themselves.’ But this exemption 
from restraint is not supposed to improve the morals of 
the fair sex, nor to augment the stock of domestic happi- 
ness. The women are generally illiterate, and a little 
broken French is, with some few exceptions, the summit 
of their acquirements. 

The anit is supplied with an abundance of vegetable 
products. The consumption of meat is small, and the 
meat itself of an inferior quality. There are shops in dif- 
ferent of the town where fish is sold fried in oil. 
The inhabitants of Cadiz cool and purify the water which 
they drink by filtering it through small jars of porous 
clay. Mr. Jacob particularizes the execution of Solano, 
the late governor, by the infuriated mob of Cadiz. —— 
we lament the violence of his death, we cannot forget the 
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treachery by which he exasperated the vengeance of the 


—_ 

fter crossing over from Cadiz to St. Mary’s, Mr. Jacob, 
with his companion, proceeded to Xeres in a coach, which 
‘ was suspended by large leathern straps from upright pil- 
lars before and behind, and lined with yellow plush.’ It 
was drawn by six mules. 

The country round St. Mary’s is pleasant; the hedges 
are mostly, formed of the aloe and the opuntia, intermixed 
with flowers of various kinds. The road to Xeres was 
crowded with carts, proceeding to that place with staves 
for wine-pipes. These staves are imported from the United 
States of America. Iron hoops are furnished by England. 
Thus the land of sherry is dependent on foreign countries 
for the materials of package tor its wine. y 

The inhabitants of Xeres, including the Pueblo, or 
township, which is diffused over a large tract of country 
of 45 miles in length, and 18 in breadth, are estimated at 
only 40,000! ‘ Such,’ says the author, ‘is the state of 
population in one of the best peopled districts in Andalusia, 
and —— in the finest climate and richest soil in 
Europe ;’ but Spain is one of those regions of which there 


are too many in this terraqueous = where the copious 


beneficence of nature is frustrated by the malevolent policy 
of government. Though the land at Xeres is » and 
produces excellent wheat, the rent is extremely low. The 
rent, if we may judge from a particular instance mentioned 
by Mr. Jacob, does not appear to be more than 7s. 6d. per 
acre. . 

Mr. Jacob says, that ‘ the first view of Lebrixa was 
very impressive. The ruins of an ancient castle, which is 
situated on a commanding eminence, which once formed.a 
Roman encampment,-have been partly converted into a 
convent. Our author examined the library of this con- 
vent, which he found to contain little that can e | 
the mind or enlarge its views. In the list of prohibited 
books, he found Gibbon’s Roman History, and even Blair’s 
Sermons, &c. 

The parish church is, (or. probably rather. was, for the. 
French ravagers have since shewed themselves in that 
spot), ‘splendidly adorned,’ ‘ supplied with the most costly 
furniture,’ and a profusion of the precious metals in the 
form of lamps, candlesticks, and images. 


‘The country in the immediate vicinity of Lebrixa is very 
righ, abounding in olives, vines, and corn; and for several miles 
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we experienced a pleasing variety of gently swelling hills, till 


we entered 6n the extensive marshes called the Maresma, which 
are only passable in dry weather; one day's rain making such 
an impression on its rich soil that, no carriage, nor scarcely a 
horse can proceed without going many leagués about the Cami- 
no Real, through Utrera and Alcala. The Maresma is the most 
extensive track of rich pasture I ever beheld: it extends in the 
direction we crossed it, almost to Seville, a distance of eight 
computed Spanish leagues, each of which amounts at least to 
ee miles. The continuance of dry weather las parched 
the , and left but little appearance of vegetation, but from 
the deep cracks, occasioned by the heat, it is evidently a rich 
alluvial soil of very considerable depth: the eye is tired by the 
extent of the horizon, and no object interposes to diversify the 
scene except the herds of cattle, and troops of horses which feed 
or rather starve, at this season ona soil, which at other times, is 
‘the most luxuriant known in Spain. The river Guadalquivier 
runs through the plain, and in winter overflows its banks, se as 
to inundate the whole countfy to the very foot of the moun- 
tains. 

‘On this plain we found one wretched venta, or a single 
house without a neighbour within ten miles ; the accommodations 
were as miserable as the situation was solitary; the house was 
too filthy within to be endured, and we ate the provisions, we 
brought with us, in the open air under the shade of the house, 
from which no species of refreshment could be procured, except 
bad water for ourselves, and barley with chopped straw for the 
mules.’ 


Mr. Jacob describes the enthusiastic cordiality with 
which the Marquis Wellesley was received by the patriots 
of Seville on his embassy tothe junta. The demenstra- 
tions of joy, which the le evinced on this occasion, 
were undoubted] sincere; but the junta appears to have 
been jealous of his influence, and apprehensive lest his 
mission should prove aa obstacle to their sordid and selfish 
views. Of this junta, which has since been dismissed, 
several members have been characteristically sketched by 
Mr. Jacob. The majority seem to have éntertained views 
not at all more enlightened nor more liberal than those of the 
— their Yo pone ee sh 
press, than to excite the energetic resistance e people 
to the aggression of the French. Had Spain, at this mo- 


a er ee wise, upright and vigorous execu- 
poliod e French woul bly have since oe > 

to desist from ‘their attempt to subjugate the Pe- 
ninsula. Nostepswere taken by the central junta to rouse 
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the enthusiasm of liberty which ‘is the most powerful 
weapon with which the tyranny of Bonaparte can be 


— meme 
r. Jacob says that the appearance of Seville is dif- 
ferent from that of any city he had seen. 


‘ Eaeh house occupies a large space of ground, atid all have 
an open court within them called the Patio; in the centre’of 
this space there is usually a fountain of cool water, occasionally 
surrounded with orange trees. The streets are extremely narrow ; 
very few are wide enough to allow two carriages to pass; in 
many there is not sufficieut room even to admit a single carriage, 
and the marks of the wheels are frequently visible on the walls 
of the houses : several of the streets are indeed so very narrow, that 
I have touched the opposite walls at the same tinte. The houses 
being lofty the sun never penetrates to the bottom of these 
streets, and they have on the hottest day, almost the coolness of 
our cellars. The pavement, in general, is bad, and there is not 
even in the widest streets, any footpath for passengers, which 
however is of little consequence where there are very few carts or 
coaches,’ 


Some beautiful public walks adorn the environs of Se- 
ville. There are fountains in several of the pene places ; 
and water cooled by filtration through jars of porous earth 


is sold at stalls, in different parts of the city. The public 


buildings of Seville particularly interest the attention of 
the traveller. The most remarkable of these are described 
by Mr. Jacob. Mr. J. was highly gratified by seeing 
the house of Don Jos Maria Perez, a merchant of Seville 
which was built by the Moors, and formerly constituted 
the residence of one of their chiefs. 


* The whole is most voluptuously contrived for a warm climate, 
but one.of the apartments exceeds every thing I have.seen. It 
is: in the most perfect preservation, though certainly not less 
than five hundred years-old: the form resembles a doubie eube, 
and one placed above the other, its height about sixty, and its 
length and breadth about thirty feet, the ornaments begin at 
about ten feet from the fioor, and are continued to the top of the 
room; they consist of a kind of variegated network ef stucce, . 
designed with such regularity end exquisite beauty, that, with. 
out the aid of a drawing, I should despir of doing it justice. 
It is said that this kind of stucco is composed of lime mixed 
with whites of eggs ; but whatever be its composition, its dura- 
bility is such that after the lapse of at least five centuries, not a 
flaw or crack is to be seen in the whole ef the surface, and it is 
as hard as a stone: this apartment would alone be a sufficient 


Cait. Rev. Vol. 23, dugust, 1811. Z. 
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proof of the superiority of the Moors over the Spaniards in 
their taste for decorating their dwellings.’ 


The sultry climate of Seville necessitates a recourse to 
artificial expedients to reduce the temperature not only in 
the houses but in the churches. In the cathedral, there 
are but 


‘ few windows, and those of painted glass, barely sufficient to 

ive light to distinguish, on first entering, the varions surround- 
ing objects. This produces a solemn effect on the high altar, 
which is brilliantly illuminated with wax tapers of an enormous 
size. The decorations of this altar are sumptuous beyond de- 
scription ; the quantity of gilding on the borders of the differ- 
ent compartments, filled with images and pictures, the mass of 
silver and gold ornaments, and the rails of bronze, tastefully de- 
signed, comprise a most impressive whole. The priests kneeling 
before the altar, and in silence offering up their devotions, the 
elouds of ascending incense, and the pious on their knees in the 
shost striking attitudes, altogether form a scene that at once 
¢ ptivates the imagination, and suspends the reasoning facul- 
ties.’ * tal * 


Mr. Jacob seems to doubt whether this pious ‘ machin- 
¢1y’ is productive of much moral advantage. It probably 


dies minister some excitement to practical virtue, and 
more evil wane pos might ensue if it were inconsiderately 
abandoned. ether ‘ auricular confession’ be ‘ a poor 
substitute for public preaching,’ we shall not presume to 
decide; but Mr. Jacob pays a very high compliment to the 
moral usefulness of the Spanish confessors, when he says 
that he never was ‘in any country where the mass of the 
le approached the conduct of the Spaniards’ in the 
habits of sobriety, honesty, and veracity.’ Mr. Jacob 
thinks that there is one virtue, which the confessors have 
not inculcated with so much success; this is chastity. 


‘ A priest,’ says the author, ‘ with whom I was conversing on 
this subject, assured me thet of the numerous females who came 


to him for absolution, he seldom found any whe confessed the 
violation of any commandment but the seventh.’ 


The religious mummery which is still practised in Spai 
shows how completely penne was the obedience of the 
people to the ecclesiastical authorities in more ancient. 
times. When the esund of a bell announces the ap- 
proaching hour of sunset, ‘every one, as if by magic, 
seems fixed in his place; every bead is unc and the 
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whole company repeats, or is supposed to repeat, a men- 
tal prayer. 


‘This ceremony takes place in every part of Spain; and 
where theatfts or other public amusements are open, the sound 
of this bell suspends the entertainment till the prayer is over ; 
so great is its effect, that it is even said that assassins, at the 
moment of executing their horrid design, have held their hand 


at the sound, and after repeating the habitual prayer, have per- 
petrated their diabolical purpose.’ 


The following is the description of the manner in which 
the host is conveyed to the houses of the sick, whose dis- 
solution is supposed to be at hand. . 


* A priest, seated in a sedan chair, with the holy elements im 
a gold case on his lap, escorted by a guard of sol and pre- 
ceded by a bell-man, is literally denominated by the people, 
His Majesty coming down the street. To increase the si 
rity of the spectacle, the bell-man strikes three strokes, in allu- 
sion to the three persons of the Trinity, and then ceases. At 
this well known sound, whatever be the state of the weather, or 
the condition of the streets, every one drops on his knees, and 
continues in this devout J weve till the object is ont of sight. 
if this procession should pass through a street, containing a 
theatre or ball-room, the actors off the stage, and the dancers at 
the assembly, alike drop on their knees till the sound is lost, 
when they resume their thoughtless dissipation.’ 


The peculiar idiom of the catholic religion seems to 
have forced its way into the familiar intercourse and social 
modes of the people. : 


‘ On visiting any family, when you ring or knock, @ servant 
within inquires, “ who calls,” and the person who wishes for 
admission, exclaims, ‘‘ Ave Maria purissima,” to which those 
within, on opening the door, make response, “* Sin pecade com 
cebi da >? 

Mr. Jacob obtained permission to see the prison of in- 
quisition; which he describes asa cheerful, pleasant abode, 
contrary to our usual associations of ideas on this subject. 


‘ I saw one of the apartments in which prisoners are confined, 
and was told the others were similar ; it is light and airy, placed 
in a little garden planted with orange and fig trees; the door of 
this garden is strongly secured, and no person can have access 
to it when the cell is occupied.’ 


But Mr. Jacob could obtain po answer to his queries, 











* 
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whether there were any subterraneous cells? or instru- 
ments of torture? The inquisition is one of those insti- 
tutions, which the force of public opinion, slowly and 
. silently operating even amidst the a and supersti- 

a of the Peninsula, has gradually caused to fall into 

isuse. 

The mode of collecting tithes in Andalusia appears to 
be more oppressive than in some other countries. They 
are rigidly exacted from the produce of the ground, after 
it has been rendered fit for human use. 


* Thus wheat and barley must not only be cut, but thrashed 
and winnowed, before the tithes are taken. Olives, which form 
a most important article in this vicinity when they are sold in 
the state in which they are grown, pay the tithe only on the 
quantity carried away ; but if there be a mill, and oil-presses on 
the farm, one-tenth of the oil is taken by the collector. In the 
same manner, the tithe of grapes, when the grapes are sold, is 
paid in fruit, but when made into wine within the district, the 
church receives one-tenth of the liquor.’ 


Composition for tithes is a practice unknown in Anda- 
lusia. Most of the convents, notwithstanding the extent 
of their estates, appear to be involved in debt, arn 3 
bad management, to prodigality, and peculation. Mr. 
Jacob was informed by the Monks of St. Hieronymo, that 
‘ they could travel to the city of Carmona, which is about 
twenty-four miles from Seville, without treading upon any 
soil which did not belong to their convent.’ But notwith- 
standing this vast territorial dominion, this holy fraternity 
is said to be under great pecuniary embarrassments. 

Our author had an opportunity of observing the national 

manners of the Spaniards at the fair of Santi-Ponce, a 
few miles from Seville. He saw but few booths in which 
wine or brandy was sold, but many; in which water might 
be purchased, cooled in porous jars. This is a character- 
istic proof of the sobriety of the Spaniards ; but the author 
col not help remarking that most of the toys exhibited 
at this fair, 
‘ bore some allusion to that illicit intercourse between the sexes, 
which forms the great stain upon the moral character of the 
country. Horns of various shapes, with bells, and inscriptions 
of indecent import, were most prevalent, and the presenting them 
to each other, with sarcastic insinuations, appeared the most 
universal species of wit.’ 


The hond of wedlock seems to sit very loose upon the 
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Spanish ladies. The attachments which subsist between 
married ladies and their gallants, are said to be considered | 
as more sacred than the tie of man and wife. 


‘ Inconstancy to a favourite mistress, perhaps the wife of a 
friend, is deemed a greater disgrace to the party than any ma- 
trimonial infidelity, and more effectually excludes.a man from 
the future confidence and respect of the ladies, all of whom. 
are jealous of the privileges of their sex, and preserve no. terms 
with a man who is unfaithful to his fair friend. The females of, 
all classes, considering their husbands as being of no conse- 
quence, expect a degree of attention from a cortijo, which a 
Spaniard alone can pay; and the consequence is that foreigners, 
especially Englishmen, are by no means favourites with the 
Spanish ladiea’ 

We are told that 


‘ the disgusting spectacle exhibited in England and France, of 
meretricious beauty tricked out for sale, is not to ‘be seen im 
Spain, unless perhaps, and that rarely, at the sea-ports.’. 


A degree of familiarity seems to subsist between all 
classes of persons in Spain, which is very adverse to our 
modes. Servants converse while waiting at table, with 
the familiarity of friends. The valet, ms eo Mr. Jacob 
hired at Seville, made no scruple of helping himself to a 
glass of wine, taking snuff from his master’s box, or light-. 
ing his segar at his candle, without any permission being 
previously obtained. ‘ In the first circles the practice of 
calling people by their christian names is very common.” 

When the society of the Jesuits was abolished in Spain, 
a part of the funds of the order was appropriated to the 
purpose of national education. Schools were established 
in every part of Spain for’ the Dog een instruction of 
the children of the poor ; and Mr. Jacob says that there 
is ‘ no person born in Spain within the last thirty years 
whe has not been instructed in the first rudiments of know- 
ledge.’ 'This measure however does not seem to have 
produced the good effects which might have been expect- 
ed. The peasantry, who learned to read in their. youth, 
are said to have ‘ lost the practice as they advanced in, 
years.’ . This is ascribed to the scarcity of books, and par- 
ticularly to the scarcity of works of interest and amuse- 
ment. Dull homilies and the lives of saints are not likely 
to enco a taste for literature. ' 

We shall not repeat what Mr. Jacob has said on the . 
convents in the vicinity of Seville, except that of St. 
Hieronymo de buena vista on the banks of the Guadal- 
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—_ a enjoyed a fine prospect which he has thus 

* The clearness of the atmosphere enabled us to see objects 
at a great distance with a distinctness that surprised us. The 
city of Carmona, six leagues, or twenty-two miles distant, ap- 
peared quite close; the mountains ef Randa, seventy miles 
from us, were visible to the east, and the Sierra Morenaat nearly 
the same distance to the north-west; the intermediate space was 
covered principally with olive trees, the verdant appearance of 
which enriched the seene. ‘The city of Seville, with its nu- 
merous towers and magnificent buildings, the Guadalquivir 
flowing throngh it into the valley below, the large villages and 
numerous convents on the dectivities of the hills, and the whole 
bounded by lofty mountains at a distance, presented one of the 
most charming landscapes I ever beheld.’ 


By the friendly offices of General Virues and his lady, 
Mr. Jacob was intredneed to an agreeable round of com- 
pany, which gave him an imsight into the state of the 
higher apd more polished society in Spain. We will se- 
lect a few of the particulars, which the author furnishes 
on this subject. 

The, evening parties at the house of the Countess Vil- 
lamrique, are said to be the 


* most crowded of any in Seville, and more frequented by 
the English than any other.’ ‘ The ladies at the house of the 
countess seldom engage at the card table, but form small par- 
ties for conversation, and do not appear to be at all discomposed 
by the tobacce smoke puffed im therr faces from the segars of 
the men. There isa coarseness of manner among the higher 
ranks very visible in these parties, and language’, sometimes 
passes which im other countries would lead to serious conse- 
quences. To call a man a liar, or even to take him by the 
nose, would not here produce a duel, nor perhaps .be thought 
of the next day: the point of honour is not observed, and there 
is in consequence none of that delicate sensibility which cha- 
racterizes gentlemen in England.’ 


The society at the house of the Marchioneys Calzado, 
of the celebrated Don Antonio de Ulloa, is re- 
presented as more seleet than that at the house we have 
~just mentioned; but ‘ here too,’ says the author, the mon 
smoke, and the only lady I have seen indulging in that 
practice was at this house. The most intellectual society 
is said to be found et the house of * Padre Cepero, a cler- 
gyman of the rio.” Here the author had an oppor- 
tunity of seemg Biance, the author of the Patriotico 
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Seminario, whom he calls a priest without Bigotry, a phi- 
ae without vanity, and a politician without preju- 
ice. 

In the observations which the author makes on the 

agriculture of Spain, he mentions the variety of useful 
| yar to which the esparto (‘ a unceum of 
inn#us’) is applied. It is particu culated for 
forming cables; it is also woven into floor-cloths and 
ts, and made into baskets, panniers, &c. The aloe, 
ed pita, forms excellent and almost im ble fences 
at a trifling expence. The oil of Spain is inferior to that 
of France and Italy, owing to the olives being kept till 
they become putrescent.. ‘ The right of possessing an 
olive mill’ is a feudal privilege belonging to the lords of 
particular manors; and te such mills all the olives grown 
tn the district, often a véry extensive one, are obliged to 
be carried. | 

‘ Here they remain in heaps, waiting their turn to be ground, 
from October and November, when they are gathered, tilF the 
month of January and sometimes Feb , and uentl 
become rancid, to the great detriment both ‘of the cofour and 
flavour of the oil.’ i : 

* No hay is made in Spain, but in every farm-yard there are 
large stacks of straw, broken in the operation ef treading out 
the grain, which, at a little distance, have the ap of 
wheat ricks in an English farmer’s barn-yard, The grain is se- 
parated from the chaff and straw on the field where it is grown, 
A threshing floor, paved with large pebbles, receives the corn, 
and a number of unbroken mares are driven over it in a circle 
by a may standing in the centre, who holds a long rein fastened 
to each mare. The trampling in the dry climate of Spain, is 
sufficient to separate the grain, which falls to the bottom, and 
to break the straw in pieces, The broken straw is then carried 
to the farm-yard, and preserved in stacks; and the grain is re- 
moved on the backs of asses, in a species of pannier made of 
esparto, and deposited in the granary. 

The race of Spanish horses is said to be degenerated, 
and the breed diminished. This diminution is particularly 
ascribed to the prevalent custom of employing mules, 
Asses are the most useful of the Spanish beasts of burden, 
Ladies ‘ ride on them sideways, in a kind of chair, which 
is stuffed with pillows, called hamugos’ (hamacas?) In 
letter XXIII. Mr, Jacob has given a particular and inte- 
resting account of the Merino sheep. The flocks 
said not to have been much diminished by the inc 
of the French; but ‘ there have been great changes 
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cotifiscations.”' Each ‘flock contains about ten thousand 
sheep ; and the ‘number of flocks has been estimated at 
half a million. 


* When the flocks. arrive at the country in which they are to 
pass the summer,’ thev are allowed as much salt as they will 
eat, and the quantity for the five summer months is about two 

ounds and a half foreach sheep. The rock salt (salgem) is 
aid on flat stones, and the sheep lick it as they pass from the 
fold to their pastures; but when they feed on achalky or lime- 
stone soil, the quantity of salt is either lessened or withheld : 
after licking the salt they‘are usually driven to an argillaceous 
soil, where having from their previous regimen acquired a sharp- 
ness of appetite, they feed with greater eagerness.’ 


The shops in, Seyille, says Mr. Jacob, make a wretched 
appearance, and are ill supplied with almost every article. 
In looking over the catalogues of the different booksellers, 
our author could not discover a single book in the Greek 
ime. - . . 

‘The principal stock consists of old books of divinity, lives 
of saints, dissertations on the antiquities of the country, and 
a very few bad editions of the Latin classics.’ 


The following ic sufficient to shew the nature of the old 
govermmefit ‘of Spain: = 

‘ There is an. impediment ‘to alt’commerce, to all exchange of 
necess#ries in Spain, ‘se impolitic and oppressive that it is 
scaresly credible; and the oily wonder is, that under such 
circumstances any coramerce should ¢xist at all. I mean the 
tax called alcavale, a dusty of six per cent. on the sale of pro- 
perty every time it changes owners. ‘The obvious effects of 
such a tax needs no comment: but the consequences of it are 
felt far beyond the mere payment of the money. At each gate 
of this and other cities, bands vf the’ lowest class of revenue 
officers are stationed with power ‘to search the baggage, and 
examine the person of every one who passes: a power often ri- 
gorously exercised, towards those who do not give them a gra- 
tuity ; and therefore particularly oppressive to the lower orders 
of the community. To enforce this tax, the custom house, or 
perhaps according to our English usage, the excise office re- 
quires ‘every persou ‘coming to the city, with any thing for sale 
to make an entry, and pay this as well as the municipal duties ; 
and, in a similar manner apy person making purchases within 
the city must take out a clearance from the proper office. ‘Thus 
a peasant, bringing a load of. melons, onions, or garlic, must 
wait for the dispacho, as it is called; and when he purchases the 
mecessaries which are required for his, village consumption, he 
must again apply for a clearance before he can return, Thus 
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their time is lost, and the officers of goverment multiplied, with- 
out producing a revenue at all correspondent to the expence. 

‘ By some late regulations this practice does not extend to 
corn, which is now allowed to come in without any formal en- 
try; but meat is rigidly subjected to it, as well .as to other vexa- 
tious interpositions of authority. An ox brought to the city 
for the butcher must first be carried to the public slaughter- 
house, without the Puerto del Carne, where it is killed by an 
authorized matador, and the hide, horns, and hoofs are his fee. 
The duty of alcavala, another called millones, and some mu- 
nicipal taxes, must be paid; and then .a permit is issued, allow- 
ing the meat to be sold within the walls. These duties'on meat 
amount to rather more than the original price ; and therefore 
though oxen are cheap, meat is as dear in Seville as in 
London,’ 


Ten thousand looms are said to have been formerly 
employed in Seville in the manufacture of silk, but there 
were not five hundred at work, when Mr. Jacob was in 
that city... The silks which are produced in those looms, 
are not so beautiful.as the English, but are more durable. 
The woollen cloths which are made here are dearer than. 
those which are imported from England, and not so good, 
owing to the awkwardness of the workmen, and the im- 
perfection of the machinery. 6 ee 

Mr. Jacob returned from Seville to Cadiz, in Novem-: 
ber, 1809, when he was present at a bull fight exhibited 
at St. Mary’s, in honour of Lord Wellington. The fol- 
lowing circumstance happened at this spectacle, which we 
should think would have been sufficient for ever after to 
have excited in the minds of the spectators an abhorrence 
of this barbarous sport. The horse of one of the com- 
batants was so gored by the bull, that his entrails trailed 
on the ground, whilst the rider continued to gallop round 
the ll The swelled heads, black eyes, and bloody 
noses, occasioned by our English boxing matches, are de- 
lectable sights compared with this. ides, in the one 
case, the combatants fight for their own pleasure or pro- 
fit; but inthe other, who consults the pleasure or profit 
of the poor dumb animal ? 

There are no bankers in Cadiz, says Mr. Jacob, 


‘nor any substitute for money in circulation; and as silver is 
the common medium of exchange, any person who has a con- 
siderable sum to receive, must take porters, or a cart, to bring. 
away the money. The dollars are geneyally kept by the mer. 
chants tied in bags, containing one thousand each, which, withe. 
eut much examination, pass from one to another,’ 
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On his return from Seville, which he visited 4 second 
time, to Cadiz, Mr. Jacob met some recruits going to the 
army ; they were tied together and guarded by lancemen. 
Mr. J. says that this necessity of compulsion must not be 
ascribed to real disaffection to the cause, but to the pre- 
valent reports of the inattention of the junta to the com- 
forts of the soldiery, by which the patriotic zeal of the 
peasantry had been diminished. Rivero, auxiliary bishop 
of Seville, was at this time president of the junta, a man 
of low origin and contracted views, who after enjovi a 
~—_ of pomp, approaching that of royalty, in t b day 
at Seville, retired to his country seat at night, where he 
relaxed from the cares of state in a game at ombre, with 
his coachman and a merchant’s clerk. 

Since a wise regulation, made by Solano, when governor 
of Cadiz, no burials are permitted within the churches. 
The place of interment is without the walls, about a mile 
from the city. Coffins are seldém used in the funeral ce- 
remony ; the corpse, habited as when the person was alive, 
is conveyed to the grave on the bier, with the face un- 
covered. ae. ' 

Our Tn some days im December, ‘1809, at 
Chiclena, ‘a — ed about sixteen miles from 
Cadiz. The road beyond the bridge (puente de Zuarzo) 
which connects the isle of Leon with the continent, is 
constructed ever marshes, where prodigious = of 
bay-salt are collected, which the curers of Irish provi- 
sions prefer to every other. The'salt is formed by a slow 
evaporation produced by the sun. It is piled in large 
pyramidical heaps. ; 

‘ When the rain has fallen upon them once, the heat of the 
sun again crystallizes that portion which the rain had melted, 
and the top becomes a solid cake of salt, from which the rain, 
that may afterwards fall, is carried off without penetrating or 
damaging the heap.’ 


English country gentlemen: ‘ , 


‘ There are no game laws in Spain, nor could any power en- 
force such laws were they enacted. Every man in Spain carries 
his gun when he goes from home. The Spaniards are all ex- 
cellent marksmen, and the kind of defence best adapted for 
Spain depends much on their skill in this respect. The parties 
of guerrillas formed over the country are very numerous, and 
by imterceptmg dispatches, and cutting off supplies, have an- 
noyed the French more than the regular treops. Had game 
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laws been established, and the peasantry prohibited from carry- 
ing fowling pieees, the country would not have made the re- 
sistance to the French which has so far exceeded that which 
they have experienced in other countries.’ 


Mr. Jacob remarks in letter xxx. on the Spanish cha- 
racter, &c. that there is ‘ one trait,’ or rather defect, which 
distinguishes all classes of society in that country, ‘ the 
want of combination.’ ‘ Whatever is done by the Spa- - 
niards, is individual effort, not combined exertion.’ But 
since Mr. Jacob wrote this, those conflicts, which he very 
sagaciously anticipated, have begun, ‘ in which individual 
exertion is every thing, and combination unnecessary.” 
In the desultory warfare which Spain has waged by means 
of her guerrillas, she has thmned the numbers of her in- 
vaders, and destroyed them'in detail. This species of war- 
fare has been gradually training the Spaniards to military 
habits, and has farnished an admirable school for the de- 
velopment of individual talent. The Spaniards froth be- 
holding the happy effects of their late union with the Bri- 
tish at the glorious day of Albuera, will, we trust, begin 
to act with success in ter masses of force. 

The letters in which Mr. Jacob has given an account of 
his tour from Gibraltar through gon) see Granada, thence 
back through Loxa, Antequera, and Ronda, to St. Roque, 
&c. form a very pleasing portion of his work, but our Jimits 
compel us to be more brief in our notice of this than of the 
preceding part: 


* During the whole’ of our journey,’ says Mr..Jacob, ‘ from 
Gibraltar to Malaga, a distance of nearly one hundred miles, 
we did net meet a single horse, excepting one which an officer 
was riding. The flocks of goats in some places were considera- 
ble; the sheep were thinly scattered, and of a small breed, with 
black wool, and the oxen almost as scaree as the horses. Ex- 
cept on the beach, the road was formed by mere tracks wern by 
the hoofs of the asses and mules; but no appearance of the 
labour of man.was visible. No part of the road was passable 
for wheel carriages of any description; nor do I believe such a 
contrivance was ever seen in those parts. There are no bridges, 
and in rainy seasons the travellers must wait on the banks of the 
rivers till the waters have subsided, or ascend the mountains by 
circuitous routes, to reach a ford where they are passable. 
Every thing is carried on asses, the race of which is very strong, 


aud almost as high as our smal} galloways.’ 


The ion of Malaga was reduced by the 
cpidemte lover which rages in Spats in 190. The tomes 
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which our traveller passed in his way from Gibraltar had 
lost from one-third to one-fourth of their inhabitants. 

The first part of the road after leaving Malaga, was 
© adorned on the left hand with cottages of the peasantry, 
who were comfortably eating their frugal meals at the door, 
every man under his own vine, and under his own fig- 
tree.’ The hills to the top were covered with vines, and 
the chasms between them with fig, almond, plum, orange, 
lemon, and apricot trees. 

Mr. Jacob visited a sugar plantation at. Torre del Mar. 
As he approached it, the road for three miles ran ‘ through 
fields of cotton and sugar canes. The greatest attention 
seemed to be paid to irrigation, and the whole of these ex- 
tensive plantations was ies with the neatness of an Eng- 
lish garden.’ As the sugars which are raised in this vici- 
nity may be sold at a lower price than sugars of the same 
quality which are brought from the West Indies, nothing, 
as the author remarks, is wanting, but a sufficient capital to 
increase the growth of this kind of produce to a consi- 
derable extent. 


‘It is not generally known, that sugar has been one of the 
productions of Spain for at least seven hundred years, and that 
the process of planting the canes, grinding them, and granulating 
the juice, has been very little, if at all, improved within that 
time.’ 

At Velez, Mr. Jacob found, that the fever of 1804 had 


carried off nearly half of the inhabitants, and left a great 
number of houses totally unoccupied. 


‘ The town of Velez is situated on the declivity of a lofty 
mountain, and the vines on the sides of it, the verdure of its gar- 
dens, the shady groves on the banks of the river, the lofty elms 
in-the paseo, the profusion of fruits, and the transparent streams 


in the valley, render it one of the most enchanting spots in 
Andalusia. 


* Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, ‘Licori, 
Hic nemus: hic ipso tecum consumerer evo.” 

* The views around Velez create additional interest from se- 
veral Moorish towns, placed on the narrow summits of mountains, 
which seem to bid defiance to the attack of the soldier, and to 
render the access difficult, even to the peaceful inhabitants.’ 


In the tract of country which Mr. Jacob passed between 
Rio Verde beyond Marvella and Velez, he found, that 
the tropical fruits were abundantly produced, and that 
every vegetable production of the West Indies might be 
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cultivated with success. The pine apple and chimiroya 
of Peru are produced without difficulty. 


‘On the hills that surround Malaga, there are upwards of 
seven thousand vineyards, which produce annually eighty thou- 
sand arobas of wine, of which more than one-half is exported. 
The first harvest of grapes commences in the month of June, 
which is solely for those dried by the sun, the heat of which, by 
extracting the saccharine juice, preserves them without any 
other process ; and this species is known through Europe under 
the denomination of Malaga rasins. In the month of September, 
the second crop is gathered, which is made into a dry wine, re- 
sembling sherry, and called by that name, but to my taste mueh 
inferior. Of late years, the cultivation of the grape for this 
kind of wine has much increased, and the merchants are not 
without hope, that in a few years they shall rival the vineyards 
of Xeres, both in quantity and quality. The last vintage of 
the year is in October and November, and produces those wines 
called in Spain and her colonies Malaga, and in England Moun- 
tain; the natives of Spain prefer these to the dry wines of 
Xeres, or even of Madeira.’ 


After-leaving Velez, our author’s route lay througha 
most luxuriant tract of country, till he reached Vinuela, 
where the road became precipitous, and led over two ranges 
of mountains, from an o ning in the second ridge of which 


he beheld the Sierra Nevada beyond Granada, with its 
top covered for half a mile with a mass of perpetual snow. 
As Mr. Jacob began to descend towards the town of Al- 
hama, the country assumed a verdant appearance, and co- 
vered with an abundance of oak and cork trees, amongst 
which he saw some thousands of pigs of a small size and 
perfectly black, fattening on acorns. These pigs furnish 
the hams which are so much admired by Spanish ——— 
Beyond the point where the trees grew, an open and fertile 
‘corn country opened on the sight. 

At Alhama, our traveller ‘saw only one house with 
glass windows;’ and even the monasteries were without 
this comfort. Wheat is said to be the principal article of 
of culture in the vicinity of Alhama, to the exclusion of — 
the vine, the olive, the fig, and other fruits, which are 
duced in such abundance in the neighbourhood of M: 
and Velez. But the cultivators at Alhama are said to 
aricher body of men than those at Malaga and Velez. The 
crops of the former are more uniform, and the markets less 
variable. The — site of Alhama is supposed to be very 
favourable to health. The epidemics, which occasionally 
depopulate the vallies, never cross the mountains to extend 
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their ravages in this town, where Mr. Jacob says, that the 
‘air is as pure, perhaps, asin any spot on the globe. It is 
visited by‘invalids from all — of Spain, not solely from 
the purity of its air, but from some medicinal springs of 
great celebrity, which are said to cure all diseases.’ 

After leaving Alhama, Mr. Jacob prosecuted his route 
along a gradual descent for twenty miles, over rich corn 
fields, without meeting more than one small village duri 
the whole way. He afterwards beheld the town of Al- 
hama, from an eminence beyond which, he saw the plain 
of Granada, but could not discern the city, owing to the 
intervention of some hills in the centre of the plain. When 
he ascended the top of those hills, the city, then at two 
leagues distance, presented a most interesting spectacle. 
The country between was richly cultivated, and clear ri- 
vulets, descending from the mountains, were artificially 
contrived to intersect every part. The city of Granada, 
which once contained the flower of Moorish chivalry, and 
still exhibits striking remains of Moorish magnificence, 
was seen ascending in a half moon from the river up an 
adjoining hill. The — which =, a er, 

isplayed ‘a usion of turrets i cupolas,’ 
with the eee iieben towering ~enupiennniie pond 
the other buildings, and exciting a variety of pleasing re- 
collections. The Sierra Nevada, crowned with eternal - 
snow, formed the back ground of this grand and varied 
view. 

As the city of Granada exhibits such numerous vesti 
of Moorish magnificence, Mr. Jacob makes a pause at thi 

of his work, to give a sketch of the dominion of the 
oorsin Spain. This sketch occupies three letters. We 
a with Mr. Jacob, that Spain is y indebted to the 
a, though the ition of religious sentiments and 
the ancient intolerance of the Catholic faith, have made the 
ists of the Peninsula anxious to forget, or eager to deny, 
their obligations to their _Mahomedan invaders. But to 
the genius and industry of the followers of the Prophet, 
the Spaniards owe some of the useful and ornamental arts, 
and particularly the introduction of various fruits which 
are now consi as indigenous. The Moors were the 
first who naturalized the sugar cane, the cotton tree, and 
the best herticultural productions on the Spanish soil. 

The height of one of the loftiest points in the mountains, 
which surround the plain of Granada, is ‘ 12,762 feet 
above the level of the sea.’ The line at which the 
‘tual snow commences, is 9,915 feet above the level of the 
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sea, and from that line upwards vegetation entirely dis- 
appears. 

‘One of the most remarkable circfimstances in these moun- 
tains, is the immense masses of bones of men and other animals, 
which have béén discovered on their summits, none of which, 
however, equal those found at Concud, where a hill is entirely 
formed of them. After digging through a stratum of limestone 
about five or six feet in depth, the bones are found under it, in a 
bed of red earth of similar thickness. 

* Don Isidore de Antillon, who relates his observations made 
in 1806, says, that having dug at several parts of the hill remote 
from each other, he found, as soon as the pick-axe had pene- 
trated through the stone, the bones of the arm and hand, and 
human teeth, with manifest remains of the medullary substance. 
Neither skeletons nor skulls were discovered; but the teeth of 
various animals were mixed with those of men: they were soft 
and slimy, but hardened on being exposed to the sun.’ 


Great crops of wheat are said to be produced on the 


Vega de Granada ~~ of Granada), where irrigation 
gan be practised. ‘I was informed from authority, on 


which I have reason to depend, that the average produce 
of each acre of wheat is fifty bushels, and that the crop on 
such lands seldom fails.’ Great attention is paid to the 
tion of manure for the gardens and melon grounds, 

tree 


and more particularly for the culture of the mul . 
The last is a concern of great importance, from the extent 
to which the manufacture of silks is carried in this district. 
Ribands par agg ror gp in nee = —— 
uantity, r. Jacob was surprised to ‘ the spri 
Anuttle oo at Coventry a | here.’ The hemp of 
Granada is of a superior quality for the manufacture of 
sail cloth. The flax, which is grown on the plain, is highly 
esteemed. But little attention is paid to the caltivation of 
the vine, and a sufficiency of oil is net produced for the - 
ne Sake tein cies 
r a asava- 
bonela, tnd EY Henge Ser a oe at Py: 
* This city contains about twenty thousand inhabitants, who 
are a hardy race of people, and have mach the a ce of 
the — wd Europe :. tang Reng oo — of m 5 
proaches almost to ruddy, but wi ose pecu expressive 
features which distinguish, the middle and icone classes in Anda- 
lusia. The fertile fields and productive gardens which surround 
Ronda, afford to its people abundant means of subsistence; 
besides wine, oil, and corn, which they enjoy in common with 
other parts of the province, they have a profusion of all the 
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fruits and vegetables of our more northern climate: the apples 
and pears with which the trees are loaded, equal or excel in fla- 
vour those of our own country; and the cities of Cadiz and 
Seville, while they are supplied with oranges, lemons, grapes, 
and pomegranates, from their more immediate vicinity, are fur- 
nished from this quarter with the vegetable luxuries of northern 
Europe.’ 


Mr. Jacob was particularly struck with the singular . 
situation of this city. 


‘ It is placed on a rock, with cliffs, either perpendicular and 
abrupt towards the river, or with broken craggs, whose jutting 
prominences, having a little soil, have been planted with orange 
and fig-trees. A fissure in this rock, of great depth, surrounds 
the city on three sides, and at the bottom of the fissure the river 
rushes along with impetuous rapidity. Two bridges are con- 
structed over the fissure; the first is a single arch, resting on the 
rocks on the two sides, the height of which from the water is 
one hundred and twenty feet. The river descends from this to 
the second bridge, whilst the rocks on each side as rapidly in- 
crease in height, so that from this second bridge to the water, 
there is the astonishing height of two hundred and eighty feet. 
The highest tower in Spain, the Giralda, in Seville, or the mo- 
nument near London Bridge, if they were placed on the water, 
might stand under this stupendous arch, without their tops 
reaching it.’ 


This bridge is composed of a single arch of one hundred 
and ten feet in diameter, and is supported by § pillars of ma- 
sonry,’ constructed on the bed of the river, and fixed in 
the solid rock. After leaving Ronda, Mr. Jacob ascended 
the hills to the southward of the city, from the summit of 
which he had a delightful prospect, ‘ stretching to the 
westward towards Xeres and St. Lucie ;’ and presenting 
to the south Gibraltar and the distant mountains of Africa. 
From thiseminence, the rock of Gibraltar, says Mr. Jacob, 
* appeared merely a mole-hill, when compared with Apes 
Hill, on the coast of Africa, though the latter was five or 
six leagues farther from us.’ 

In this part of his rouie, Mr. Jacob remarked several 
towns on almost inaccessible heights. One of these towns, 
called Zahara, was accessible only by one path, and that 
only for horses and mules. 


‘The streets and houses are scraped out of the solid rocks, 
and the descent down the precipices at the back of the habitations 
which are close to its edge, must be on the side, from which we 
viewed it, at least twelve hundred feet.’ 
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Before we take our leave of this amusing volume, we 
will just notice what Mr. Jacob says of the manners of the 
Spanish peasantry. maT 2 etal i 

‘ There is a civility to strangers, and an easy style of beha- 
viour, familiar to-this class of Spanish society, which is ve 
remote from the churlish and awkward manners, of the Englisl 
and German peasantry, Their sobriety and endurance of, fatigue 
are very.remarkable ; and there, is a constant cheerfulaéss in thei’, 
demeanour, which strongly. prepossesses a stranger in their' fa- 
vour. - Their cheerfulness ‘is displayed in singing either anciént 
ballads, or songs, which they compose as they sing with aff the 
facility of the Italian. kmprovisatori.’ 2: “faly 


"4 


‘Mr. J. records the following singular cdstom: sce al we 
‘* A young: peasant never sleeps ‘on a bed till he: is- marriesky 
. before that event, he rests'on the floor in: his: elothes,: which he: 
never takes off but for purtpdses of cleanliness; and duting,the, 
greater part of the year it is a matter of indifferencé whether he 
sleep under a roof or in the open air.’ weld seoigil 
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Art. III.—The Theory of Money Oty a practical In: 
€ 


quiry into the present State of the Circulating Medium, 
with Considerations on the Bank of England, on its 
original Charter and Constitution, and on its present 
Measures, and the Effects of those Measures on the Con- 
_dlition of the United Kingdom. London, Highlgy, 
1811, ey 


THIS excellent work is arranged utlder the following 
heads: _ vin ti 
ai ths 


‘Part I. Preliminary Observations.—II. Of the value ofthe 
precious metals, and of the diffusion of them among the nations 
of the earth.—III. Of the-balance of trade, and of the‘ sup- 
posed effect of the precious metals being.'drawn from “foreign 
nations’ by what is called a favourable balance.—IV. Of the 
réal ‘nature of the balance of trade.—V. Of circulating mediums . 
of the precious metals, before the invention or substitution of 
paper money ‘for any part of them. Concerning the coins aid 
foney of Englaad. ‘Conclusion, including a few remarks on 
fie value of money.—VI. ‘Of the use of paper money in the 
circulating medium, ‘as ‘a substitute for the precigus’metals.— 
VII. A brief a¢count of the Bank of England; and an inqui) 
into’ the catis#s:which producéd, and into the measures wahick 
would have. rendered anyecessary, the ‘order in council, after- 
wards’ confirmed by faw, for the ‘stoppage Of payiment in the 
Cait. Rev. Vol, 23, August, 1811. A 
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king’s com, on demand, of its promissory notes; with an esti- 
mate of the profits since gained in consequence of that measure 
by that corporation, and some remarks on that estimate,— 
VIII. Further remarks on the depretiation of the circulating 
medium of Great Britain: and, on the means of providing and 
maintaining within the realm the royal coins of gold and silver, 
when the circulating medium is restored to its former healthy 
state.—IX. Of limiting the issue of the paper money of the 
Corporation of the Bank of England; and, of restoring the 
circulating medium of Great Britain to its former healthy con- 
dition. , 

Under these several divisions of the subject, we meet 
with nfany judicious observations, Whilst the superabun- 
dance of many other commodities has no effect on the com- 
parative scarcity of similar commodities in any other coun- 

, the author well remarks, that the comparative seareity 

gold in any one country, will be almost immediately 
affected by its superabundance in another. Thereisa 
digious difference between the value of cattle in South 
America and in this country, but this does not occasion 
their transmission from the one country to the other. In 
this case, the bulk of the article is so great as to operate 
against the exportation, notwithstanding that the value in 
one country may be twenty or thirty times as great asin 
the other. But a difference inthe value of gold to the 
amount of only 5} per cent. is sufficient to ‘ cause it to 
flow from one country in vig a to another.’ This is 
asc@rtained by the report of the bullion committee. The 

in of one ounce of gold in ten, or of ten per cent. is 
fund sufficient to occasion its transport from South Ame- 
rica to Great Britain. But again, of one-tenth or one- 
twentieth ‘ of their own value will not move other commo- 
dities like gold.’ , 


‘If a merchant in South America could send 100 head of 
eattle to England, in exchange for other commodities, and re- 
peat the operation twice in a year, gaining each time one- 
tenth part more cattle, he would gain in the year 21 head of 
eattle of the value of 101. or 12]. of our money, and, te set 
these cattle in motion in a great ship, he would have to expend 
to the value of 100 pounds weight of gold to end im a gain of 
10]. or 121. of our money. But if he have 100 pounds weight 
of gold, which it costs comparatively nothing to move, by ex- 
changing sucha quantity twice in a year, with a gain of one-tenth 
ef its own value each time, he /would gain 21 pounds of gold, 
more than 1146l. of our present money. It is sufficiently ob- 
vigus, therefore, that gold, as it fows from one country of Eu- 
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rope to another, upon so small a difference as one-twentieth of 
- its own value, and almost from one end of the world to the 
other, upon so small a difference as one-tenth of its own value, 
must be diffused among the inhabitants of the world, m a muck 
more even or equal manner, than any other commodity whatso- 
ever: though in different nations, the same quantity of gold wilk 
exchange for very different quantities of other sim#ar commo- 
dities, which must depend, as well upon the abundance or scam 
city of other commodities in those nations, as upon the abund- 
ance or scarcity of gold.’ 

* A mass of pure gold of the size of a common brick, such as 
is used in London for building, would at present be worth up- 
wards of 37501., it would weigh 63 pounds, and might be conveyed 
from London to the Cape of Good Hope in an East India ship 
for 1871., or one-twentieth part of its value. Such a mass of 
gold would purchase in England about 276 tons, or a ship load 
ef iron, which could not be conveyed from London to the oe 
of Good Hope for less than 20001., or more than half of 
own value. It is sufficiently obvious, therefore, that the value 
of iron at the Cape, (though it can never long exceed its value in 
England beyond the expenee of sending it to the Cape with a 
profit), and the value of gold at the Cape, must always be in very 
different proportions from the value of gold and iron in London. 
Two hundred and seventy tons of iron, which are equal in value 
to a mass of 63 pounds weight of gold in London, must, in order 
to leave a profit to a merchant, exchange for a mass .of 100 
pounds weight of gold at the Cape. But it is not the gold which 
is so much cheaper, but the iron which is so much dearer at the 
Cape, because it must have performed a long and expensive 
voyage before it can be possessed there. The proportien of the 
value of iron, at the Cape, to the value of iron in d, must 
then, to leave a profit to the merchant, be as 100 to 63: the 
proportion of the value of gold, at the Cape, to the value of 
gold in England, can never vary long or much from the propor- 
tion of 100 to 105, and can never exceed 100 to 110: pro- 
portional value of gold in London and at the Cape, may be as 
100 to 105, or 100 to 110, and vice versa, but the proportional . 
value of iron in London and at the Cape must always be 100 to 
63 against the Cape, and can mever be vice versa.’ ‘ 


’ It is curious to observe, that tho old is, at presen 
produced in only one part of the i it is, in fact, rm 
equally diffused amongst all nations, in proportion to the 
produce of their soil and industry, than any other of the 
gifts of God. The Deity seems to wo jaded & akpodient 
to furnish nations, w the constitution of the world 
proves that he designed to connect by habits of commer- 
cial intercourse, wi oa WN standard of value, of — 
a 
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éasy transport, and of such extreme comparative rarity, as 
hardly to be susceptible of any great or sudden depretia- 
tion from excess. The supply has, in all ages, been nearl 
on a level with the wants of man, or with the extent of his 
imdustry at home and his commerce abroad. Whilst gold 
isan universal standard of value, and apparently rendered  , 
so b¥ the Deity himself, in order to faciliate the commercial 
intercourse of mankind, a paper currency can never 
form a standard of value, except as far as it is convertible 
into the precious metals. 

The author has proved, that what is called the balance 
of trade, is, for the most part, a delusion, and arises from 
the manner in which the different values of the exports and 
ee are stated in the custom-house accounts. This is 
well illustrated in the following. 


‘ When an English “merchant buys from the inhabitants ‘of 
England a quantity of the surplus productions of their soil or 
industry, and exports those productions to foreign parts, he re- 
ceives from the inhabitants of those foreign parts, by the inter- 
vention of their merchants, some of the surplus productions of 
their soil or industry in exchange. These he imports into Eng- 
land, and sells to her inhabitants, and receives more from them 
for these imports than he ‘gave them for the exports; and the 
difference of what he receives for the imports, and what he gave 
for the exports (after deducting from that difference the expences 
of the freight, insurance, &c. both of the exports and of the im- 
ports), constitutes his profit. His profit is paid, not by the in- 
habitants of the foreign country, but by the inhabitants of Eng- 
land. The inhabitants of the foreign country have lost nothing 
by the exchange, otherwise they would not have made it; and 
their custom-house accounts may be, and probably are, com- 
posed so as to shew a balance of trade, upon the same commo- 
dities, in what is called their favour. For example: When a 
merchant‘sits down to calculate a speculation, he reasons thus: 
If I send to Jamaica 10,000 yards of broad cloth, which I can 
buy in London and send to Jamaica for 10,0001. and if that cloth 
will sell in-Jamaica for such a quantity of the money of that 
island as will buy 600 hogsheads of sugar, I will do it; for, if 
sugar keeps its price in England, these 600 hogsheads will sell 
for 12,0001. If he find, by the prices of broad cloth and sugar 
in Jamaica, that he can do this, the operation is performed: the 
10,000 yards of cloth goto Jamaica, and are entered at the cus- 
tom-house of London at 10,0001. exported : the 600 hogsheads of 
sugar come back, and having maintained their price, as the mer- 
chant expected, are entered at the custom-house of London, at 
12,001. tmported, and sold to the consumers for 12,0001. 'The mer- 
chant gains 20001. ; but who has been his paymaster? Who but the 
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inhabitants of Yorkshire who made the cloth, and the samé in- 
habitants (perhaps. the very same), or their,neighbours, jm the 
counties of Lincoln or Norfolk, or Middlesex or Sarge w 
consumed the sugar? The merchant in Kingston ope 
Town, who. sold the sugar, gave less for it to the inhabitants of 
Jamaica than these inhabitants paid him for the broad cloth. 
Who furnished. his profit but the inhabitants of Jamaica? By 
the London custom-house reckoning, here are 10,0001. gone from 
England, and’ 12,0001. conie back. Two thousand pounds, to 
make up the difference, say the balance of trade¢ reasoners, must 
have gone out in gold. If the merchant had -beén ‘disappointed 
in his spéculation, and bythe fill’ df ‘the priée, the sugar had 
been worth ‘only 80001.; when it arrived in England, he would 
have lost 20001. The London custom-hoube‘ reckoning would 
then stand, 10,0001: ‘gone adtofrom: England, and: only 8000k 
come back} 20001. to makeup-the difference,say/Ahe balance of 
trade reasoners, must have-contfe, irr in gold.. The poor. merchant 
who made this unlucky speculation, would doubtless, be much 
obliged to those theofists,. to -coavince, him,qf this fact, and 
where the gold which has, come in, omacroant his speculati 

is to be found, . The 20001, worth of. gold,fhat went aie 
one case, am the 20001. that came in in the other, had | evidently 
no other but this theoretical existence ;' the whole ¢aleulation 


a delusion that. has too long misguided nations and statesmen’ 
The profits of the Fagish | merchant, as well as’ of the 


> ‘ 


foreign merchant, are, in fa¢t, derived by each from the in 
habitants of his own countt The eg ae 
which is represented as; profitable only. to one.of twa,coun, 
triesyis; probably, at the same time, profitable-to both, To 
suppose that any country: will carry on . what is :really.a 
losing trade, is absurdi .According:to the English custom- 
house books, the excess ef the exports from this:co 
during the last century, above the imports, would leavera 
balance in our favour of 419,000,0001.' Now, ‘atcording 
to the general mode of reasoning, this balance must have 
been paid in the precious metals. What has become then 
of this‘sum of FOUR HUNDRED AND NINETEEN MILLLIONS, 
which, as the author remarks, pene Ee “ 
* would, even if in sterling gold, form.a mass of the weight of 
almost eleven millions of pounds, almost 5000 tons avoirdupoise ; 
and, if in silver, would, at..the rate of sixty-two shillings to a 
pound, form a mass of the weight of more than 136 millions of 
pounds troy, of more than 73 thousand tons avoyrdupoise o 
that metal, more than enough to load a quatter of all the ships 
of the:line ot battle of the British navy, and poe * as much 
as the whole produce of the mines of South America for the last 
century.’> .° ae 
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If this vaunted balance of trade have been actually in 
our favour, a8 some economists assert, it will be impossible 
to account for the present dearth of the precious metals in 
this country. Mr. Pitt might have subsidized Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia to his heart’s content, without the 
necessity of stopping all cash-payments at the Bank. But 
it seems clear, from the reasoning of this writer, that what 
is called the balance of trade, ‘does not and cannot in- 
troduce, as has been supposed, an annual stream of gold 

_and silver into England.’ 

But as it seems certain that our, exports greatly exceed 
our imports, ee naturally arises, by whom js the 
difference paid? If it be not paid. in gold and silver b 


foreign nations, as the advocates for the balance of ¢ 

suppose, by whom can the payment be made? We believe 
the true answer to be that of the author; ‘ by the people 
of Great Britain themselves. out of the public revenue.’ 
Letus hear the author himself. The subject is ‘one of 


great importance, and the development of it will serve to 
expose one of the common fallacies, by which the good | 
people of this country have been long deceived. ~ 


* The expenses of the navy, army, and ordnance, of Great 
Britain, have been between thirty and forty millions a year, for 
many yeats, and now probably amount to more than forty mil- 
lions. Let it be considered how that number of her 1000 ships 
of war, ‘amd ‘those’ large armies, ‘both constantly employed on 
foreign stations, ate maintained by England, and this excess of 

of commodities above imports will easily be accounted 
for. All the bills of exchange drawn upon the jtréasury, the 
Wavy Board, the Victualling Office, the Navy pay Office, the 
Ordnance, the Army pay office, for the discharge of ‘salaries 
and nee .4p —. gevensers and nae of .justice 
abroad, yment .of foreign ministers, for victualling, 
be ave. tor baste. and for supplies of all sorts to the army, 
navy, aud ordnance abroad, all the bills of exchange drawn on 
merchants, for the payment of diyidends on the public debt due to 
foreigners; and by private contractors abroad on the merchauts 
of London, their agents, who settle with the government of this 
country, and, in short, every paynient that Great Britain has to 
make in foreign countries, will all, on examination, be found to 
be discharged by means of these annual exports more than im- 

rts. Out of ‘the British annual expenditure of seventy mil- 
Treas, ‘it ‘will readily be believed; that not less than between 
ten and twenty miflrons must ‘annually be expended abroad.’ it 
will as readily ‘be believed, that this yearly expenditure abroad 
is not, antl carmot be discharged by an annual strcam of ‘be- 
tween ten and twenty millions worth of gold from Great Bri- 
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tain to foreign parts. One single tén millions worth of gold is 
mueh more than would be necessary for, or, perhaps, ever ex- 
isted in, the whole circulating medium of Great Britain, 
Twenty millions is the nominal amount of the Bank paper, by 
which this annual foreign expenditure is discharged at the dif- 
ferent offices of government, whose duty it is to discharge it. 
But ten or twenty millions a-yéar cannot be expended by Great 
Britain in foreign countries, without an annual export of some 
sort or other to those countries; and as there is no annual ex- 
port of gold, there must be an annual export of other commo- 
dities. The fact is, that all the bills which aré drawn by the 
contractors for victaalling the army and navy abroad, all which 
are drawn for pay, and otherwise for the supply and allowances 
to the officers and men, and all bills drawn from abroad upon 
the British government are remitted to British merchants, in 
payment of oo ache of merchandize made by them, (either in 
execution of their own speculations, or of the orders of fo- 
reigners) to the countries where these navies and armies are 
maintained, or where those expenses of the British government 
are incurred, It will be as obvious on reflection, as it is easy 
on inquiry, to ascertain that this is and must be the fact. How 
else is an annual expenditure abroad of between ten and twen 
millions to be supported by a nation that does not possess 

or silyer enough to circulate the other commodities within her 
own home territories ? : 


Hence it is evident that our ign expenditure 
is the real cause why the pod eter “Ay we 
from Great Britain, is so much greater than that whi 
Great Britain imports from other countries. This pre- 
ponderance in value of the exports over the im in- 
stead of being paid by foreign nations, is in fact out 
of the seventy or eighty millions which are annually taken 
in taxes out of the pockets of the people. 

In the fifth ter on the circulating mediums of the 
precious metals, the invention and substitution of 
paper-money for any of them, we find many just and 
pertinent remarks. great superiority of the precious 
metals, as a measure of value over every other contriv- 
ance, is proved not only by their universal adopti 
this , but from certain qualities whieh they pos- 
sess, and in which they are unrivalled by any other pro- 
duction of nature or of art. i 
is there which i i 
taining 
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in any part of the world can only be the price which it 
bears at the mouth of the mine, with the expense of tran- 
sporting it with a profit. But as the expenses of tran- 
sporting this pence ‘product to any part of the world 
are exceedingly small, 


‘the value of the accumulated mass of gold in the world, 
must be every where very nearly equal to the value of gold at 
the mouth of the mines in South America.’ 


It is this equalizing.power in the value of gold which 
so. eminently, fits it.for a circulating medium. in all, and 
particularly, in all commercial nations. 


‘If one foréign or remote nation,’ says the author, ‘ used 
iren as a Circulating medium, another lead, a third ¢ertam 
shells, and a fourth certain pieces of paper, and did hot any of 
therti use or possess gold; it is not easy to see how Commerce 
could be cattied to any very high degree of perfection.’ It . 
could then only be carried on by direct barter, and‘a merchant 
could not ‘calculate, beforehand, the, probable success of his 
adventures. If these foreign countries were witliout’ gold, he 
eduld not, as’ he does now, ascertaifi ‘the value of théir commo- 
dities, compared to that precious metal which he ‘knows "is al- 
wiys nearly as uniform in its value 4s it is uniform ‘ih its ‘nature. 
He could only calculate by the analogy, that’ ds‘ certalin com- 
modities -he took. thither. before, ; procured him certain commo- 
dities which he brought back and. sold. to his owp countrymen 
to-a.profit, that, the. exchaage.of these commodities will pro- 
bably -again procure him another. profit. But he-could never 
know the value of commodities in exchange for -other commo- 
dities, except as he judged by his own former experience, or as 
he could learn by the dealings‘ of, other merchants,” 


The above passage refutes the reasoning of: Sir John 
Sinclair, and others, who assert that the commerce of a 
nation may flourish when the circulating medium is not 
composed of the precious metals. If peace should ever 
take place between this country ‘and France, and the cash 
payments of the Bank should not be restored, we should 
soon feel the effects in a diminution of all our former com- 
mercial {intercourse with the continent, where the currency 
stil] consists'of the precious. metals. All commercial ex- 
change must“experience almost insuperable impediments, 
-where the circulating medium is:not either composed of 
gold, or does not actually represent gold. 

The author makes some remarks on the ‘rapidity with 
which !money ‘circulates, which are well deserving the atr 
tention of ‘political economists. It may at first sight be 
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Supposed’ that the money which is requisite ‘to circulate 
the commodities of a country, ought to be equal in value 
to the aggregate of the circulated commodities. But this 
is by no means necessary. If, for the sake of example, 
we suppose the produce of the land and labour of a coun- 
try which is in a state of perpetual circulation, to be 
worth ‘sixty millions, it ‘does ‘riot follow that sixty 
millions of guineas or sixty millions of bank-notes will be 
requisite for the purpose of enabling the different indi- 
viduals to procure a share, according to their means. It 
is probable that one-tenth part of the sum would be. suffi- 
cient for the purpose. It must be considered. that. the 
aggregate product of the land and labour of a country is 
not all on sale at one time, but is sold piece-meal at different 
times; and that the same money which serves te complete 
the bargains of to-day, will; owing to the rapidity of the 
circulation, be probably used to complete’ tkose of te- 
morrow. The power therefore of money to act as a me+ 
dium for circulating the produce of the land and labour 
of a country, or the aggregate of exchangeable commo» 
dities, depends not merely on the actual quantity, but on 
the quantity multiplied by the velocity of the circulation: 
Few persons are so unwise: as, to keep.a dead and,unpro- 
ductive capital, which all magney is, that is not performing 
its functions as.a, medium of traffic and exchange.- Hence 
in a commercial country like Great Britain, the velocity 
with which money circulates, is greater than can well be 
considered by persons who- have not watched its opera- 
tions: reieane 


‘ If,’ says the author, ‘ it were proposed to calculate the value 
of all the things (that are bought and soJd) in Great Britain in a 
year, many of these things would require to be set down several 
times over. If a house were sold twice in that,year, its value 
aust be set down twice in the account; if an ox’ be sold by'the 
farmer to the grazier, by the grazier to . the wholesale cattle. 
dealer, by him fo the carease-butcher, by the carease-butcher 
to the retail butther, &c.' and by them to the ‘public, which is 
the consumer; the value of that ox must be set down in the. 
account, not once but five times, increasing its, value each 
time, by the profit of the different dealers through whose. pos- — 
. session it passes, to the consumer, when its value ceases.. The 
* time, from which this animal is thus put into:the circulation of 
commodities and money, till it ceases to have existence in that 
circulation, may not be more than the space of a few;days or a 
week, but the money, which w2s given for it on these numerous 
exchanges, does not cease from its existence in the circulating 
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medium, at the same time that this other commodity ceases from 
éts existence among things to be circulated, but the money eon- 
tinues going about doing its office all the rest of that year, and 
perhaps for a generation or two afterwards. If it were pro- 
posed, therefore, to calculate the quantity (i.e. value) of all 
the money in Great Britain, necessary to circulate all the other 
commodities requiring to be circulated by it, the money must 
not be set down once, but perhaps 100, 1000, or 10,000 times. 
The same money, which the consumer gave to the retail but- 
cher, the retail to the carcase butcher, the carcase butcher to 
the wholesale dealer, and so on to the farmer, may pass through | 
1000 hands in the course of a year: it would therefore, in such 
an account of value, be reckoned 1000 times over.’ 

* The daily payments of a certain part of the merchants of 
London have been ascertained to amount to about five mil- 
lions. If these merchants, and those who deal with them, had 
but one banker, one day’s money, ox five millions, would of 
course serve for the payments of a multitude of years, and 
therefore would in a single year perform the functions of 1500 
millions of money, reckoning 300 days in the year. The parties 
concerned would only have to pass their orders to this one 
banker, who would daily apportion to each person his share of 
these five millions.’ 


Hence we see that a natiori has occasion for less coin or 
circulating medium, in proportion to its contrivances for 
economizing the use, or, in other words, increasing the 
rapidity of the circulation. 


‘ A refinement,’ says the author, ‘ in giving velocity to the 
circulation of the circulating medium of the state, upon the 
principle of uniting many bankers into one for their private 
convenience, is practised by certain of the bankers of London. 
There is in the mercantile directory, a list of 79 bankers in 
London, 46 only of whom have adopted this plan, and the daily 
payments, made by those 46 bankers only for those merchants 
and others who deal with them, amount on an average to 
4,700,000]. If that sum were to be daily paid by merchant to 
merchant, without the intervention of bankers, and in coins 
even of gold of one guinea each, the streets of the metropolis 
would be crowded with clerks and porters carrying the money 
from one habitation to another; and for the whole daily pay- 
ments of London, an enormous quantity of coin, even more 
than 4,'700,0001. -— would probably be wanted: for if A of 
Wapping owed B. of Portman Square 100 guineas, and B of 
Portman Square owed C of Whitehall 100 Guineas, and C of 
Whitehall owed D. of Southwark 100 guineas, to be paid re- 
+ ge at Portman Square, Whitehall, and in Southwark, at 

same certain day and hour; it is quite plain, that no less 
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than 300 guineas would suffice to make these payments, and so 
in ion if a greater number of persons be supposed. Teo 
make payments of 4,700,000]. a day in all the varieties of sums 
that would be neces among the customers of these 46 
bankers, and to sake ot the payments in money, from indivi- 
dual to individual that are now daily made by the rest of the 
79 bankers and the Bank of England, might require 5, 10, or 
perhaps even 20 times 4,700,0001. daily. As the matter is ac- 
tually contrived however, instead of this vast sum of 4,700,0001. 
of coin (the magnitude of which the mind cannot, without ar- 
tificial helps, form any idea of), being necessarily m daily cir, 
culation among the merchants dealing with these 46 bankers, 
those merchants do not see in their counting-houses a coin, or 
any state representative of a coin, from one end of the year to 
the other. By the intervention of these 46 bankers, upon whom 
drafts or orders are given for every variety of sum, this enor- 
mous daily payment amounting, in a year of 310 days, to four. 
teen hundred and fifty-seven millions, iustead of requirmg 
4,700,0001. daily, is made by means of the i iff 
sum of 220,0001. daily, or about iat peg médlions yearly, 
a value, to which the notes of the Bank of Eagland cireulated 
only 3% times will more than amount. The merchants 
agree, that their orders on their respective bankers shall not be - 
presented till the end of the day, when these 46 bankers meet, 
and settle and-exch all the drafts or orders upon one an- 
other, paying each other in money only the difference, which 
amounts, .on an average, to 220,0001. a day.’ % 


‘The author. says, and with great appearance of truth, 
that previously to the year 1797, the money of the state 
was made to circulate with.so much velocity, owing to the 
contrivances of bankers, &c., that not more than five or 
six millions: of gold coin ‘ were necessary for the whole 
kingdom.’’ No.other nafion in Europe could circulate 
its commodities with so small a proportion of circulating 

Before the year 1797, payments above 51. were mostly 





- 


* The improvident loans which the Bank had made to government gave 
rise in an ill-omened hour to the far-famed restriction on payments in cash. 
The Bank had advanced to the minister eight and a half millions in notes, 
and two millions besides of its coin. The Bank was of course obliged to 
stop payment, when its notes, which were paid by government to the 
people, were brought back for payment in coin. The order in council at 
that time was, no doubt, as the author remarks, ‘ a cover concerted between 
the Bank and the minister, to hide the shame of the unmercantile transac- 
tions between the government of that time and the then directors of the 
Bank. When the Bank stopped payment, it is said to have had but little 
more than a million of gold in its coffers. 
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made in paper money. The quantity therefore of Bank 
notes at present in circulation under 5]. may furnish a 
criterion of the quantity of gold coin,"which would be 
requisite to supply the void, supposing the cash payments 
of the Bank to be removed. In the year 1810 the amount 
of Bank of England notes under 51. was 6,114,0001. - This 
amount has indeed since been increased. But after de- 
ducting for the excess of Bank notes in circulation, which 
amounts, as the depretiation proves, to about one-fifth of the 
whole, then about five or six millions of gold in coin would 
be sufficient to perform that office in the circulation, which 
is now performed by the notes.of the Bank, of England 
under 5]. _ Surely then, this nation, whose government 
alone expends more than eighty millions a year, is not so 
r as not to be able to procure six millions of gold 
Dullion to convert into coin. It may be said that if this 
_— of coin were to be issued to-morrdw, it would 
isappear fromthe circulation on the day. following; but 
this would not be the case if bank notes, from the diminu- 
” tion of ‘their issue were raised to a par with coin; and had 
become the actual, not the mere nominal representatives 
of gold. Paper money, ‘from its facility of transport, its 
saving of time in weightos wid counting, &c, will always 
be a great convenience if‘ the’ commercial intercourse of 
life; and in the .average, of dealings will, on many ac; 
counts, have the preference to the coin, which it repre- 
sents, as) long as it.is atvany' timé convertible into coin at 
the option of the holder.’ : Let :that ‘confidence in thé 
Bank be restored, which prevailed before the: fatal act: of 
the Restriction in 1797; and owing tothe present im- 
proved. modes of increasing the velocity. of the circula- 
tion, and economising the use of specie,.we lave little 
doubt but that a sum of gold: coin less: than:the present 
amount of the small notes of the Bank of England, would 
be sufficient for all the purposes of our domestic ‘traffic, 
Bank notes would rise in value to a par with the coin 
which they represented, and a favourable turn would be 
given to the exchange with foreign nations. 
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Art. IV.—Sketches of the present Manners, Customs, and 
Scenery: of | Scotland, with. incidental Remarks on the 
Scottish Character, By Elizabeth Isabella Spence; Author 

. of Stmmer Excursions,'the Nobility of the: Heart, the 

_ Wedding-day} &¢: 2.v0ls.’: London, Longman, 1811. 


ei “5: 3f ¢ "70.8 O98 eo‘. ' ‘ obi 
MISS SPENCE, of whose works, on former. occasions, 
we: have; had:-reason to express our commendation, has 
again presented herself to the — in the volumes which 
are, new under-our review, _Happy as we are at all times 
to give encouragement to talent of .every. description 
we never feel more so than when we have an oppor- 
tunity of bestowing praisé¢ on the-productions of the 
fair ‘sex, many‘of whom ‘have so gréatly distinguished 
themselves in’the literary world. Miss Spence is amongst 
the riumber of those industrious and praiseworthy ladies, 
of whose good sense we are so well assured that we shall 
very freely make.such remarks as strike us, on her present 
sketches, &c. without the smallest apprehension of giving, 
offence. put? ' : 
In the first place, we must acknowledge Miss Spence to 
be a very cheerful traveller; .an@ were we about to make 
an excursion, we dare say, that we could select no one 
who would make a more agreeable companion in a post- 
chaise. Many of her observations are very sensible and 
pointed, but in reading, as in all other things in this world, 
we cannot expect to find every thing novel or per- 
fect ; this is verified in the present work, for many of Miss 
Spence’s remarks are ‘ stale, flat, and unprofitable,’ nor 
does she appear to us, to be quite the impartial and un- 
biassed traveller she professes. We think that she extols 
a little more, than the occasion seems to warrant, the highly 


- moral character of our, Scottish neighbours, at the expense 


of her English friends... ‘The taste and the study of meta- 
physics, she tells us, ‘ aided by their native good sense,’ 
* (videlicet, the native sense of the Scotch) have for- 
tunately tended to the improvement of moral honesty, and © 
not, as in some other countries, to the extension of unprin- 
cipled chicanery.’ Our agreeable traveller. further de-, 
poseth, that, were she permitted to hazard a conjecture 
she should say that the general study ‘ of metaphysi 
writingsand the practice of abstract reasoning have diffused 
more just notions of the meum and tuum of practigal justice 
throughout Scotland, ‘than are to be found in other coun- 
tries.” We know not when: we have felt so strong’a pro- 
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ay to give way to ye feelings towards a fair 
ly; and could not only in our hearts to pick a 
quarrel with Miss Spence, but to prosecute her for a libel 
on those countries which she has represented as deficient 
in the ‘meum and tuum of practical justice.’ And we do 
forewarn Miss Spence, that, if in the height of our anger, 
we should make her hold up her fair hand at the bar for a 
libel, my Lord EHlenborough may possibly put a stop for a 
eertain time to her frisking over the ‘ mountains and over 
oe describes the cottages i in the 
iss ce descri € co in Scotland, in 
following manner : 


‘I yesterday went into some of the cottages iu this nei 
bourhood ; they were built of mud, with thatched roofs; be 
‘the door, were a dirty puddle for ducks, a littered entry, and no 
pathway to approach by. It is with too much truth, Mrs. Ha- 
milton describes the want of neatness in the Scotch peasantry. 
These habitations were constituted of what are called a but and 
a ben; a kitchen and sleeping room, which forms, parlour, 
chamber, place for cooking, in short for every thing. * * * 
The floor was earthen, with several puddles in it, where the 
chickens and ducks were picking up what they could find. * 

* * * * The lower orders of the Scotch, have an idea that 
the English spend too much of their time in washing and clean- 
ing their houses, and adorning their persons, as well as being too 
expensive ; but, except in absolute household work, as far as I 
can judge, though perhaps it may be erroneously, they are not 
particularly industrious. In most of the villages I have passed 


through, the women, leaving their work, were idly g out 
of their doors, and large children, which in eohet alll be 


put to school, were playing about in multitudes.’ 


We know not how Miss Spence makes this idleness and 
dirt correspond with that superior virtue, for which she 
has so extolled the Scotch; as a want of cleanliness is no 
uncertain proof of a want of virtue. 


* Walking with some ladies, who noticed a beautiful child, 
they observed to the mother her face was not washed, and de- 
sired her to do it. Her wp’, was literally what Mrs. Hamilton 
says “‘ she cou’d na be fashed,” that is, she could not take the 
trouble; alleging at the same time, as an excuse, it would be 
a@’ ane, soon as dirty again.’ 


Did the mother learn this from her metaphysical studies, 
and her habit of abstract reasoning ? If she rid, we are cer- 
tain, ouramiable traveller would exclaim, Heaven preserve _ 


us from such abstract reasoning and metaphysical studies ; 
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let us see our children well washed and combed, and bless 
our eyes with a cleanly and wholesome appearance, how- 
ever coarse their apparel or their fare. 

Miss Spence expresses her timidity in laying before the 
public, this account of her excursion to the Land of Cakes, 
as it has been so often and so well described before; but 
as she justly remarks, ‘a vigilant eye will always meet. 
with some new objects which have escaped preceding ob- 


servers; and industry, at least, on my says she, shall 
not be wanting to discover them.’ fn this respect, we 


must give our traveller every praise, for her elioeee and 
industry are made manifest in the most trifling particulars. 
If novelty fail, we have to thank Miss Spence for remind. 
ing us that a reflectmg mind cannot ‘ contemplate the 
beautiful works of creation without being filled with ado- 
ration and — that the ‘ sublime in nature excites 
wonder and awe,’ &c. and that the battle of Falkirk is 
called the battle of Falkirk, that ‘ Newark is situated on 
the Trent,’ and that, the neighbourhood of Neweastle is 
surrounded with coal pits. Now, if this be not information, we 
should be obliged to any other travelled lady or gentleman 
to tell us what is. But that our readers may not run away 
with the erroneous idea, that the intelligence, which Miss 
Spence’s industry and pimeen picked up is not, as might 
be imagined, designed for the instruction of children, we 
beg leave to apprize them, thatit is to the Countess of Win- 
terton, to whem this information is sent, and who is so 
ag be taught by Miss Spence these most important facts. We 
trust that her ladyship will treasure up this acquisition of 
knowledge with all due care; and that, in some 
moment she will make a circle of fashionables stare 
with astonishment by telling them that coals come from 
Newcastle, which is situated on the Tyne. 

Setting aside a little ap ce of affectation and self. 
importance, which more than twinkles in these letters, we 
yaust say that with the — Pennant, the different sta- 
tistical accounts, &c. &c. Miss Spence has made a pretty 
chit-chat book, in which, however, we find the mention of — 
some few particulars which we had not seen beforé. 
Miss Spence a to take a very laudable interest in 
the fate of poor Burns, whom she calls with truth, one of 
the greatest poets who ever lived. 


* Mr. Cromack’s volume,’ says Miss ‘Spence, ‘ has not afforded 
much satisfaction to the few remaining friends of the peet. He 


- preserved no delicacy in his injudicious collection; and although 
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it was said that he. was liberally paid for his work’ by Messrs: 
Cadell and Davies, he has not had the generosity to present a 

- single mite to,Burns’s widow and children: all Mrs. Burns has, 
to subsist on, is five pounds per month, paid her by the trustees, to 

support herself. and two of her sons at present with her; yet 

on this scanty pittance, she lives with respect.and comfort.’ 

‘ I accompanied a friend to the habitation.of Mrs. Burns. It 
is a small low dwelling im a remote part of the town. She was 
at home, and introduced me to one of her sons, a fine youth of 
fourteen. Mrs. Burns is accustomed to be visited by strangers, 
and she received me with great civility: although she spoke 
in a broad accent, her address was pleasing, In the parlour 
hangs the portrait of her husband, painted by Naismyth of 
Edinburgh, which, she told me, is a very striking resemblance 
of him. There aré likewise two original drawings from the subject 
of his ‘‘ Cotters Saturday Night,” supposed to be the venerable pa- 
rents of the poet, and his brothers and sisters. ‘There is much 
shrewdness and sense in the general expression of Mrs. Burns’s face. 
Her figure isshort and thick, but her husband speaks of the beauty 
of his Bonny Jean. * * * Mrs. Burns was so obliging.as 
to shew me the room in which her husband died, As I cast my 
eyes around and beheld the bed where this exquisite poet termi- 
nated his earthly career, and saw ranged on the shelves, the. 
very books he once had read, a tear, insensibly filled my eye to. 
the memory of a man, wliose days had been so few and little 
profitable on earth; for he died a victim to disappointment, 
poverty, and disease.’ . Ko iacatunieeel aid 

Miss Spence gives some accurate and pleasing discrip- 
tions of the several ruined abbeys which she saw on her 
route, and well contrasts the humble manse or: parsonage 
with the remains of those splendid Gethic or Saracenic 
edifices. ‘ Not far from Paisley is Ellerslie, remarkable 
for being the birth- place of the renowned Sir William Wal- 
lace.’ Here Miss Spence takes occasion to speak of Miss- 
Holford’s poem, though not ina mannér which we should 
expect from.a lady of bie liberality and candour ; and was 
she near us at this moment, we would whisper in her ear, 
that she gave room for some ill-disposed folks, to accuse her 
of envy, in not allowing Miss Holford all the praise, to which 
she is so justly entitled ; but as we are unwilling to attribute 
so baneful and narrow a feeling to Miss Spence, we only 
hold up our finger at her for a naughty girl, and beg that 
she will promise to be more good for the future. ‘a 

Before we take leave of Miss Spence we will, in 
the fullness of friendship, admonish’ her to’ beware 
of certain little egotisms, delineations* and illustra- 
tions of fine sptm sentiments on feelings, family af- 
fections, and loving recollections, &c. &c. which swell 
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the heart, fill the eyes, vibrate on the nerves, ‘and all 
such like delightful female TREmBLATIONS. We are per- 
suaded that Miss Spence is above all these nonsensical fe> 
malities, as her Shakspearian Richardson says; and ’ 
if she will but promise to follow the bent of her own gooe 
understanding, we shall be happy to shake hands with het 
as old friends, when she makes her curtesy to us, after her 
next éxcursion into the land of her forefathers. We can 
well dispense with any more eulogies, &c. on our Uncles, 
Fordyces, &c. with their sermons in their hands, which are 
extremely good in their way, with all the rest of it. We 
have no doubt but that Miss Spence, by attending solely. 
to simple narrative, will not only improve her style, (of 
which we now forbear to mention the defects,) but afford 
es instruction and amusement to all those, who read her 
works. 

We shall conclude this article, with the following ac- 
count. 


‘lam just, dear Madam, setting out to visit the Trossacks, 
but I would advise every stranger either to engage a chaise at 
Stirling, for the time they intend to be absent, or write previously 
to Mr. M‘Gregor, at the inn at Callander, or tliey may be dis- 
appointed in being conveyed thither. So many persons are now: 
attracted to this far-famed spot, in consequence of Mr. Walter 
Scott’s. beautiful: poem of the “ Lady of the Lake,” as to exceed 
all calculation; the number of carriages which have stopped at 
this plaee during the present season, already exceeds five hua- 
dred (August, 15.) Mrs. Aust, better known as. the Hon. Mrs. 
Murray, .teld ‘the unassuming and ingenious Dr. R———, of 
Callander, that Walter Scott ought to have dedicated his poem 
to. her, for she, was the person who first brought this extraordi-, 

scenery into notice. “ Pray, Madam”, said the good doctor. 
with indifference, “ when did youwrite your tour 7” “ In the yeat 
1794.” ‘‘ Then, Madam, it is no presumption in me, to consi 
I was the person who, in my statistical account of Callander, 
published ‘in 1790, made the Trossacks first known; for except 
to the natives, and a few individuals in this neighbourhood, thi 
rettrarkable place, till then, had never been heard of.” ¥ bad 
some conversation with the Rev. Doctor, who is the minister, om 
the scenery of the Trossacks. He informed ‘me, that his offi- 
cial study had led him sometimes to visit these remote and inge+ 
cessible wilds ; inaccessible then might be justly called, 
for there was no read Guan eon scrambhing ever preciji- 
tous mountains, by which he reached this extraordmary tomanti¢ 
scene which excited such admiration; he had been induced 
describe them in his statistical account of Callander, which 
made them publicly kuown. Under such circumstances, it wag. 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 23, August, 1811. Bs 
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disingenuous to assume the merit of having first indicated the 
beauty of scenery which had been previously described in a 
statistical survey of the county. But Dr. R , like ail the 
other Scotchmen whom I have hitherto met, possesses so much 
innate diffidence, so few pretensions, and is so perfectly devoid 
of all ostentation or affectation of superior knowledge, as to 
differ considerably from many men of learning in other countries. 
At the manse or parsonage of Luss, this national trait of cha- 
racter is particularly evident.’ 
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Art. V.—Facts and Opinions concerning Diabetes. By 
John Latham, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and Physician Extraordinary to 
a oyal Highness the Prince of Wales. 8vo. Murray, 
1811. 


TWO years ago, Dr. Latham was disabled by illness 
from following his. professional pursuits, and during the 
interval of comparative leisure that the period of his con- 
valescence afforded, he collected er these observa- 
tions on diabetes, .a disease to which he had for some years 

id particular attention. The present volume is the re- 
sult of this laudable occupation of hours, in which it was 
denied to him to be more actively useful to mankind. 

The treatise is opened by an accurate aceount of the 
symptoms of the disease, in which we observe with plea- 
sure, that the writer has avoided the too common error of 
crowding together a multitude of symptoms, which are 
common to all the chronic diseases which afflict the frame. 
One that he mentions, we think highly deserving attention 
in considering the theory of the disease. He says, ‘I 
might observe too, that in many diabetic patients t 
seems to be a peculiar destruction of the fangs of the teeth 
with the alveolar processes.’ We apprehend this to prove, 
that the whole vascular system is affected, and that diabetes 
is not merely a disease of the urinary organs, nor of the 
stomach, but of the whole my fe 

Having finished his own description of diabetes, Dr. 
Latham states the obscure = imperfect er of it to be 
gleaned from the writings of Hi tes, and the more ex- 

icit and determinate histories of Galen, of Aretzus, and of 

exander Trallianus. We presume that the extracts from ~ 
the works of these venerable old gentlemen, are produced 
rather as befitting ornaments to the work of a classical 


physician, than as tending to throw any real light upon the 
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fiaturé of the inquiry, of to convey any solid ptactieal in« 
nae Ae: pad aren Dr. ee passes to the 

er of the begifining with our t coun 

man, Willis, of whose dectint of diabetes he has nto 
us with'a translation. In the praises which Dr. Latham 
bestows’on this learned, most laborious, ‘and judicious 
author, we are heartily disposed to concur. 'We know. of 
none whose writings contain a richer store of authentie 
facts and useful observation, and we think no one can sit 
down to’ them without rising. both pleased and informed: 
Even his theory of fermentation, though now-a-days ex- 
ploded, and always spoken of with a ——. of contempt; 
is, as far as we see, fall as reasonable an as justly fo 
as those of modern pathologists. But: we must confess; 
that we were somewhat surprised at the following passage, 
with which Dr. Latham concludes his panegyric. s 

‘ Our English Galen, however, is not an author that should 
be put. into the hands of the noviciates of our profession; but 
when the charms of theory are, as it were, fading, and observa- 
tion shall have condensed_ them (what?) into a more solid form, 
and experierice shall have matured the judgment, then the mind 
will be prepared to appretiate the ore which is so richly: im-/ 
bedded: in ‘its’ matrix, and ednvert it by am easy assay mto @ 
most precious metal,’ Bi § 

Divestitig fig ‘this sentence of the metaphorical language 
by which’its sense is somewhat clouded ‘aad obscured, we 
pret Oy youn er ‘the —_ of Willis aré not to 
» studied * oung, but rather experienced practi- 
tioners, dviing: 0 we do the genes babits of expe-+ 
rienced practitioners, we fear that this direction tends to 
consign. them to rest unmolested on ‘thie shelf. But’ we 
would ‘ask, is not medicine a practical art? «Is not the 
true object ‘of study and reading'to improve the’studéent ix 
the applitation' of it to practice? We cannot, therefore. 
concur with Dr, Latham in this advice to delay the perusal 
of an excellent: author till the mdst proper season’ for 
study has — away. We should rather 'say ‘to the stu-__ 
dent, read him soon; you will gain valuable facts; and 
you will see how unimportant are the'speculations of: the 
most a¢ute reasoners concerning the occult and mys 
natiire Of diséases (inscrutable perhaps by human pénetra- 
tion), when'compared to the more palpable and Da 20 
neeessary’ knowledge of their history, causes, ant the jut 
ron W aay ag " i LO Be TPA 

rom Willis, Dr. Latham passes to Sydenhanf; fronf 

Sydenham to © cand Heberden ad rom there tolving 
B 
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authors, Dottors Baillie, Rollo, (‘ whose. treatise,’ he 
says, ‘ will convey his name down with honour to the 
Jatest posterity)’, Girdlestone, and Bardsley. But as the 
works of these writers are in the hands of all professional 
men, we shall proceed to extract such of the.observations 
of the author himself as shall seem useful or interesting. 

As to the theory that the doetor has given of the disease, 
we shall pass it over with little remark. He does not 
seem contented with it himself, and it is delivered in a 
form hardly sufficiently tangible to admit of the scrutiny of 
a critical examination. We shall content ourselves with 
saying generally, that the author conceives that the disease 
does not spring from disease either of the organization, 
or of the action of the kidneys; but would trace it rather 
to an unhealthy crasis of the blood, whose 


* elements, being loosely connected, are again dismembered with 
facility, and saccharine or serous, or possibly other matters which 
should naturally contribute to its firm and proper crasis, are 
then separated by the kidnies as excrementitious.’ 


These, it is obvious, are generalities, hardly admitting 
of proof, and of which no proof is certainly given, and we 
eannot therefore undertake to comment upon what we 
consider to be no more than gratuitous assertion. 

The first example that Dr. Latham relates of the disease, 
is one in which, after medicines had proved ineffectual, the 
patient recovered to a great degree by the unassisted 

owers of nature. This case is similar to that recorded by 
illis of a nobleman, who laboured under an affection of 
this nature whieh seemed almost desperate, for, besides 


excreting in the aRece of twenty-four hours six: quarts of 


limpid urine, which was wonderfully sweet, and like as if 
honey was mixed with it; he moreover was di 
with immense Ahirst, fever of the hectic kind, remarka 

lowness of spirits, prostration of strength, and ematiation 
of the whole body. This patient was relieved, as it was 
thought, by some simple gums, rhubarb, and an grins: 
His diet too was almost entirely of milk, pecasionally boiled: 
with white bread, or with barley. Ip a month he seemed 
almost well. Wapresume, that no one will at present. 
attribute the remission of this disease to the medical treat- 
ment; and these examples should og us with caution 
in drawing inferences from either the medicines or 
regimen pursued in diseases which have spoptanegug re- 
~ Apother example of the same kind eccurred to Dr. 
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Latham in 1793, in which the urine decreased in quantity, 
and recovered its regnlar colour and alkaline smell, and 
no sugar could be perceived either by the taste, or ascer- 
tained by evaporation. After.a time the diabetes 

and probably proved fatal. The doctor does not inform us 
what were the renredies employed; but perhaps he is not 
“ee at present to place any confidence in them. 

- Latham has noticed (though sometimes very con« 
cisely,) every diabétic case, which he has met with in 
his practice, of which he has preserved any memorandum. 
Many of them are, of course, unimportant. Others havé 
afforded facts worthy of recording. Such is the account. 
of a gentleman, aged 63, who seemed to have the disease 
habitually, as a chronic affection, and who 


‘ pleasantly remarked, that his school-fellows were accustomed 
te laugh at him for making white water, and that it had always 
had that wheyish appearance as long as he could remember.’ 


The doctor adds : : 


‘’A similar case of chronic diabetes was about this time men- 
tioned to me ‘by the physician who attended him, as it occurred 
in the clergyman belonging te one of the royal hospitals, (a gen- 
tleman well kiiewn at that period to almost every one of us), ia 
whose urine saccharine matter was discoverable, and which 
sibly might have existed for many years unknown to the patient, 
whe at last, died of the joint effects of age and infirmity.’ 


Anothér case is mentioned (p. 142), in which the disease 
which, however, seems to have been slight in degree), sub 
sided spontaneously. 

‘That which follows, in the order of the doctor’s narra- 
tiye, was attended with some remarkable circumstances. 
A gentleman, aged 40, complained of flatulent and acid 
aig which, with pir wed of bed, legs, ocensioned 
very. uent cramps, acco 7 as thought; 
with an increasing dehility, conatitamed his ailments : 
several excretious were always uniformly regular; he had 
no thirst, nor.any pretesnat ite for food, and he . 
slept generally very well. The urine, was not Gkar 
mined, the patient. asserting ‘it to be natural in quantity 
and in qhality. At length: (butiafter what lapse of) time 
vans hts ah intiten ed), it. was: diseoyered that the, uyir 
though voided im no extraordinary quantity and. of Ap 
straw colour, was excessively sweet, and so fee from any 
sant. odowr, that it might easily have eve .anighien 


fer: thin. syrup; and by a yielde Bet 
oages, al lkne! sidinth parted tho whalers baba Ae 
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Dr. Latham’s testimony on the efficacy of the treatment 
introduced by Dr. Rollo, in the praise of which he has 
been so lavish. 


‘The method recommended by Dr. Rollo, I urged to the 
fullest extent; the medicinal part of the plan was catried much 
farther than is directed in that publication, and the animal diet, 
with forbearance from all fermented and vegetable matters, very 
strongly insisted upon: all seemed, however, to be done té no 
good purpose, except that I occasionally fancied that there was 
less saccharine matter in the water when I now and then tasted 
it, but which opinion the examination by evaporation seldom 
justified.’ ' 


What, however, could not be effected by a change of 
regimen, occurred spontaneously after a iebrile attack, 
with which he was seized in the course of his illness. After 
the crisis of this fever, the urine yielded no saccharine 
matter; in its place there was a ropy sort of gelatinous 
matter, and little or nothing of any urinous salts; of 
course, therefore, as Dr. L. justly concludes, although the 
urine had ceased to be sweet, yet it had not become urine; 
it was still an unnatural discharge. In the course of a few 
days, the urine again became very perceptibly sweet. 


‘ From day to day,’ he adds, ‘ during three weeks, it varied, 
being sometimes sweet, at other times having a nauseous bitterish 
taste, yielding on evaporation, either sugar mixed with mucila- 
ginous matter, or a ropy mucilage without any saccharine taste 
whatever; henceforwards it assumed an uniform appearance, 
was, as usual, little in quantity, being at no time ever so much 
as a quart in the day and night, and in colour, smell, and taste, 
it became absolutely urinous,’ 


This change in the urine, however, was not attended 
with any corresponding amendment in the health of the 
tient. Fora few weeks, he appeared to be somewhat 
Settee but hectic symptoms supervened ; a viscid state of 
the fauces and short cough began much to oppress him, 
and colliquative sweats at length coming on, death put an 
end to his sufferings and his existence. » ty 
‘ On one occasion, it was observed, that a milk diet ren- 
dered the urine sweet. This, the doctor says, he has never 
seen in any case, either before or since. Though the pa- 
tient was young, the disease ended in death...» a, 
* Jn‘ the ease of a clergyman, ‘ the usual means of relief, 
so often ioned, I strenuously urged and insisted upon = 
uutid in proportion to his compliance, his water always be~ 
game more urinous, and the scent from his body leas pere 
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— But, notwithstanding, the disease terminated 
fatally. : 
Dr, Latham has recorded, but not with much precision 
of detail, three cases of apparent success; but they are of 
arecent date, and therefore they do not, in our opinion, 
establish the efficacy of the treatment advised by Dr. Rollo. 

Having gone through his cases, the author concludes his 
treatise with some cursory observations on the disease, 
and its connection with other maladies. These observa- 
tions evince a philosophical spirit of inquiry and an en- 
lightened judgment. 

We shall extract from this part of the volume the fol- 
lowing remarks. 


* There is another form of disease, under which diabetes will 
sometimes conceal itself, and which, from its dreadful magnitude, 
is always considered as primary, although I am convinced, that it is 
often only an effect. | adverted, in the commencement of this work, 
toa peculiar condition of the mind, describing it as dissatisfied 
and unsteady, which usually attends a patient labouring undef 
diabetes; and I might have added, that such a condition will 
now and then degenerate into actual melancholy. Many are the 
instances of this species of insanity, where I cannot doubt of a 
diabetic disposition having been the predisposing cause, and m 
a few which have been more especially under my own immediaté 
care, I can positively aver, that such has been really the case, 
Sometimes the urine has been sweet, yet more commonly has’ it 
been otherwise, but still of a quality so little approaching to 
urinous, that, comparing it with the concomitant emaciation of 
the patient, and’the greater appetite and thirst at the same time 
attending it, no physician would hesitate to declare, that the ° 
constant waste continually going on, if not from a diabetic 
source, proceeded from something very analagous to it, and in 
this most deplorable of all human infirmities, may we not indulge: 
the hope, if I am right in what I have stated to be its occasional 
cause, that we may more frequently meet the advances of this 
species of insanity with happy effect, and fortunately arrest its 

rogress before it becomes absolutely incurable? In those 
Sane for the reception of insane persons, where I know medi- 
cal aid to be administered upon the true principles of medical 
science, we see very frequent instances of reco from the. 
employment of means not very dissimilar to those which I have 
recommended in diabetes; and I shall be forgiven by those gen- 
tlemen whose province particularly it is to attend upon this worst 
state of human misery, if I should hint it as my opinion, that, 
in addition to the very proper medicinal plans pursued by them, 


if a stricter attention was usually insisted in respect to 
diet, their practice would probably be much 
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But this is a point which, from my own knowledge, cannot every 
where be carried into effect ; the majority of insane houses being 
considered eas prisons for the unhappy tenantry during) (life, 
where safe confinement is the principal object, and where, con- 
sequently, with respect to recovery, nothing can. be sutliciently 
pursued towards its attainment.’ sy : tial 
The practice to which Dr. Latham adheres as' the best 
guited to the disease, is the abstinence from all vegetable 
food, and the. use of chalybeates joined to resinous sub- 
stances.. That known under the name’ of: Griffith’s anti- 
hectic (compounded of myrrh, sulphate of iron, and sub- 
earbonate of pot-ash), is what he has principally employed. 
We cannot say, that we think the facts adduced‘are strong 
enough to demonstrate the propriety of the method. If 
we are not satisfied on the subject, it is not that we have 
not given the subject much thought and attention. But, 
ist. We have seen that the sacchari impregnation of the 
urine often changes spontgnoveny: This throws, a de- 
e of suspicion on the effect of any treatment, whether 
Giabetic or medicinal. 
2d. This impregnation. is but a symptom of constitu- 
tional disease ; of that state of the nervous system, winch 
Willis accused as bearing a principal share of the malddy, 
and productive of the peculiarly irritable, suspicious, and 
distrustful state of mind which Dr. Latham has himéelf so 
rly noticed as an essential symptom of the disease. 
hough the urine ceases to be saccharine, -it may’ nét be 
healthy. 3 sichacahen 
3. The animal regimen has commonly been persevered 
in miuth too short'a time to have effected any great con- 
stitutional change in the system. xian 
~ @, It has beeri often ohidrved. that, after the apparent 
gure of diabetes ‘by abstinence from vegetables, the patients 
have been cut off by acute inflammations, . This-indicates, 
we think, that the form of the disease has been changed 
yather than that a radical cure has been effected... © ..., 
5,, The abstipence enjoined is extremely irksome to 
patient, who ‘is tormented with an insatiable thirst and a 
sert of hectic fever. If, therefore, it does not cure the dis- 
ease; 4 isan unnecessary vation of his sufferings. 
stronger evidence than any we have hitherto seen 
addueed, is necessary before we can acknowledge our con- 
viction of the propriety of Dr. Rollo’s regimen. To Dr. 
Latham we think the profession is under no small ‘obligar 
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tions for collecting a succinct account of the diabetes from 
the writers of antiquity and the most éminent of the 
moderns; for a candid statement of facts, some of them 


novel and important; and for much ingenious reasoning 
dispersed throughout his work. ? 
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* Art. VI—Tales of Romance, with other Poems, includ- 
ing Selections from Propertius. By Charles A. Elton, 
Author of a Translation of Hesiod. London, Murray, 
1810, foolscap, 8vo. pp. 140, 3 plates. ? 


MR. ELTON writes for the amusement of the ladies, 
as he informs them in his poetical -preface. His modest 
and unambitious muse Seapeeens of attaining ‘ that vi- 
sion’d mount,’ which the ds. of Thalaba, and of the 
last Minstrel have ascended, exclaims, 


‘ Yet be not-theirs reproach or scorn, who wind 
The mid-way path; and while their limbs are I 
Beneath some twilight elm-trees whispering shade, 

Cull the chance flowering weeds, that idly twined, 

May waste their fragrance on the passing hoar; 
Lady! where’er thou art, that on my lay... 

Shalt haply muse, and the slight crimson feel 

O’er thy transparent cheek in pleasure steal ; 
While through the lattice of thy secret bower, 

Gleams the famt yellow of departing day; 
Know that my wishes here shall bounded be 
Of fame unheeding, if I please but thee.’ 


—— the poet has taken no triffing pains to secure 
that ap ause, of which he is most desirous. He enters ~ 
the field, or, we should more correctly say, the drawing- 
room, with a triple covering. On throwing aside t 
‘Tales of Romance,” we discover his ‘ Musings,’ and 
last and nearest to his heart are his -‘ ies.” The feel- 
ings of the ladies will, we doubt not, follow this most 
skilful disposition ; seduced at first into an extempora- | 
neous and romantic admiration of their poet, they will in 
turn become pensive and musing, trom the apprehension 
of numerous rivals; until their soft melan reellaws 
into a tender, though perhaps hopeless, attachment, under 
- the persuasive influence of his elegiac muse. And as Mr. 
Elton himself confesses, his triumph will be then com- 
plete, when the ladies reveal the on, they ia vain 


endeayour'to conceal, by ‘ the g of the of t crim- 
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son over their transparent cheeks.” What, when com- 

ed to gratifications such as these, are the sober and 
qualified praises of fastidious critics? what are the empty 
honours of wreaths and garlands? We trust the ladies 
will know how to appretiate this devotion to their ser- 
vice, when they recollect, that Mr. Elton, who as a tran- | 
slator of Hesiod, proved himself ambitious of the appro- 
bation of the learned, now he is rising another step to- 
wards immortality, of course considers himself as aiming 
at a higher meed, when he solicits their admiration. 

The romantic tales are founded on the ‘ Gesta Roma- 
norum,’ and will not prove unentertaining to those gen- 
tlemen as well as ladies, who have before been amused by 
Mr. Ellis’s collection, or the Fabliaux. They are simply 
told, very unaffectedly, and in poetical and easy measure. 
A few years since the taste for tales of this nature was 

rhaps stronger than at present, to those whose palate 
hee not been palled, Mr. Elton offers a very well seasoned 
dish. ‘ Robert king of Sicily’ is the best. His majesty’s 
classical education baa not seem to have made any con- 
siderable progress, as will be seen in the following pas- 
sage. The king goes in all his pride of costly dress to 
hear the even song at our ‘ blest Lady’s church.’ 


* When now was heard the organ-peal, 

Ladies and knights were seen to kneel, 
The king still kept his chair: 

And now magnificat was sung, 

This stave, by choral voices rung, 
Was echoed sweet in air: 

** En superbos Deus stravit, 

Humiles et exaltavit.” 


* Wist not the king what words were those, 
He bade the learned clerk disclose 
The Latin mystery ; 
“ Sire,” quoth the clerk, “ the God most great, 
Hath cast the haughty from their seat, 
And raised the humble high :” 
** Peace !” cried the king, “ for well I know 
** There liveth none could bring me low.”—P. 10, 


The music had ceased, the tapers become extinguished, 
all were gone, 

‘ But slumbering sate the king on high, 

Within his painted gallery.’ 
On awaking, and attempting to find his way through the 
church, he was astonished at being treated ona pilin 
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by the sexton, who applied his staff to his majesty’s 
shoubdevs. On | aap his palace, he was treated, if 
possible, with still less ceremony by the porter; at length 
after much opposition he gained the palace hall.— 


* Blessed St. Mary! what a sight! 
In tissue of gold and azure dight 
Himself was seated there :’ 


The ‘seeming Robert’ makes the ex-king, the court 
fool, and clothes him in a harlequin jacket : 


‘ A long-ear’d hood he wears beside, 
With squirrel’s tails diversified, 
That dangle from his head : 
Fool. of the hall he rolls his eyes, 
And shouts of laughter deafning rise.’.—P. 13. 


Shortly an invitation arrives from the pope to the king 
of Sicily, to come ‘ to a feast and tourney gay’ at Rome. 
The seeming king sets out with a splendid retinue, among 
whom the poor fool is compelled to run on foot beside. 
As a fair specimen of the flow of Mr. Elton’s versifica- 
tion, we shall quote the lines on the passage of the Si- 


cilians. 


* Launch’d are the painted gallies now, 

The foam is dash’d beneath the prow, 
In air the streamers play: 

With sparkling oars and swelling sails 

They swiftly skim before the gales, 
And cleave the watery way : 

Rhegium receives them from the main, 

The fool still follows in the train. 


* The seeming king before him went 
In cloth of gold magnificent 
On courser white as snow; 
The golden stirrups glistened bright, 
The saddle was with velvet dight, 
With pearls the saddle bow: 
All Italy was glad to see 
A monarch of such majesty.’—P. 16. 


The tournaments at Rome are very splendid; but the 
fool every where ‘ flouted and jeered,’ at last escapes from 
the throng to a place of solitude, where he discerns a cha- 
pel near him. reely had he reached the altar, when a 
vocal'strain ascends with the well-known words ‘ En su- 
perbos,” &c. Prostrate before the cross he prays in a 
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strain of the utmost humility, when on turni his € 
he beholds an angel standing near him, es ti 


* The same, who sat in Robert's hall, 
And rode to Unban’s festival.’ 


The zepirilesa is now at hand, he is translated through 
the air iy the assistance of the angel. 


‘ And Robert sat in Unban’s hall, 
And shared his brother’s festival.’ —P. 17. 


We must point out to Mr. Elton the two concludin 
lines of the ‘ pit of temptation’ as very unpoetical, an 
scarcely intelligible. 


‘ The ee gaped, and the traveller’s groan 
Was mingled in sound with the crash of bone.’—P. 38. 


And the metre, if it can be dignified with that title, of the 
* brazen image,’ as inconceivably inharmonious. 


* Full in the beam of noon, 
The brazen statue stood 
A fillet. bound its brow, 
And on that fillet there was written “ Strike!” 


Of Mr. Elton’s ‘ Musings and Dreams,’ ‘ Retrospection’ 
is much the best, and contains some lines tolerably ori- 
ginal, considering the very hackneyed nature of the sub- 
ect; more — so in this case, as his retrospections 
~ him back to the classic bowers of Eton, where his 
earlier years were passed. 

It appears from a short preface prefixed to the transla- 
tions of Propertius, that the author has had it in contem- 
plation to publish a complete translation of that poet, 
and the specimens here given may be considered as making 
his progress towards that object; the experiment, he says, 
has inclined him to doubt: of the suceess. Mr. E. is b 
no means deficient in the requisite quadifications for su 
a task, but we doubt very much ‘whether Propertius, who 
even in his own dress, is rather a neglected author, will 


ever acquire sufficient popularity in our own language to 
repay the labours of a translator. . Ifthe indelicagy of 
some of the parts did, not prohibit the attempt, Mr. 
would be hound by every ‘tie of conscience , 


to follow the presagt al e, with ap English vers 
f Ovid's Home um Amoris for the benefit of the fair, sex- 
serious 


of our authar, 


Leaving to the 
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whom we shall be happ to meet again, we take our leave 
of him, with quoting three first stanzas of his tran- 
slation of the Tinth San book 2d, by which our readers 

= see that he is a very close and not inelegamt tran- 
ator. 


* Quicunque ille fuit, puerum qui pinxit amorem,’ &e. | 
* Had he not hands of rare device, whoe’er 
First painted love in figure of a boy? 


He saw what thoughtless beings lovers were, 
Who blessings lose while lightest cares employ. 


* Nor added he those airy wings in vain, 
And bade thro’ human hearts the god-head fly ; 
-’ For we are tost upon a varying main ; 

Our gale inconstant veers around the sky. ~ 

‘ Nor without’ cause he grasps those barbed re 
The Cretan quiver o’er his. shoulders cast: 

Ere we suspect a foe, he strikes our hearts, 
And the inflicted wounds for ever last.’—P. 101. 


1 RR 


Art. VH.—An Analysis of Blackstone's Commentaries on 
the Laws of England, in a Series of Questions, to which 
the Student is to frame his own Answers by reading that 
Work. By Barron Field, of the honourable Socket f 
the Inner Temple, _ A Law. London, Cade 
1811, 8vo. pp. 





«It is rather astonishing,’ says Mr. Field in his preface te 
this useful work, ‘ that no analysis of Blackstone has ever been 
published. The little work under that title,’ with which Sir 
William Blackstone himself preceded his Commentaries, being 
intended merely to “ exhibit their order and principal divi~ 
sions,” (these are the commentator’s own words) “as a syllabus 
of the course of lectures in which they were originally sub- 
mitted to the university of Oxford, and being wholly — 
serving of the name of an analysis, The following 
intended to supply this desideratum, and that in a way which, 
as promote student’ s industry, rather than render it super- 

vous.” * * 


Epitomes of books in the form of question and answer 
are encouragements to idleness. They are, in ‘fact, the 
very worst mode of teaching which can be employed, uma. 
less we make the end of teaching to be, to uce aly 


tude to think: This ineptitude we should suppose 
tare tenn enw ofp shits devoured Et 
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use of some compositions of this kind, which while they 
effectually repress the independent agency of an inquisi- 
tive mind on the part of the scholar, are no less successful 
in protecting the ignorance\of the master. The curiosity 
of the scholar is confined within the boundaries of the 
book ; and the master, following the beaten track of ancient 
prudence, will not let it stray beyond. Thus in some im- 
rtant topics of inquiry the mind is endeavoured to be 
ept stationary ; and the forms of education are employed 
to stunt the growth of the intellect. This is the common 
tendency of the catechetic method of instruction by way 
of question and answer. The answer which ought to be 
left to be made out by the scholar is, in fact, dictated to 
him by the book, or by the master. Any speaking animal 
might be thus rendered the automaton of dogmatism. 
he practice of teaching any branch of science by 
books made up of questions and answers, may communi- 
cate a smattering of knowledge; but the knowledge will 
never be of that kind which will enlighten the individual. 
It may produce loquacity, but it will be the loquacity of 
emptiness. That method which supersedes the exercise 
of the judgment, and renders the reflective faculty inert, 
can conduce to nothing but sterility of mind. A boy may 
be made to get such works by heart, as it is called; but 
the reason is all the while rendered impotent for want of 
exercise. The work which is now before us is free from 
the imperfections which belong to most catechetical 
works; for instead of repressing investigation and thought, 
it in fact forces the learner to investigate and think. It 
does not supply him with answers ready cut and dried, 
which had previously served his great grandfathers and 
grandmothers; but it exerts him to frame them for him- 
self by an independent operation of his own mind. Thus, 
in fact, though it is an analysis, andan admirable one too, 
of the Commentaries of Blackstone, it, at the same time, 
obliges the reader to analyse those Commentaries for hime 
self. It is thus a catechism of British constitutional law, 
and it excels most other catechisms in the great requisites 
we have mentioned. We sincerely recommend the intro- 
duction of this work into the higher forms of our public 
schools, where those youths who are to exercise their ta- 
lents in the senate or at the bar are usually placed, and 
who cannot well be too early taught distinctly to know, 
and rightly to appretiate, the constitution of their country. 
Nor can this knowlege be deemed nugatory nor supet- 
fluous in other persons besides lawyers and statesmen. 
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Just notions of the law and constitution of the realm are not 
unworthy the attainment of persons in the Military, the Cle- 
rical, or the Mercantile departments. The public mterest is 
every man’s interest ; and there is indeed no one individual 
who is not intimately concerned in the good government of 
his country. But that person is but ill qualified to judge how 
the country is governed who does not know what the govern- 
ment is. There are some country gentlemen, aye, and we 
fear some town gentlemen too, who go into parliament 
without knowing any more of the censtitution, which it is 
their duty at once to preserve and to improve, than the 
man in the moon. Such gentlemen may nevertheless have 
been instructed in the old catechetical method; but it was 
not in the catechism of Mr. Field. They would otherwise 
have found that man is not merely an eating, or a drink- 
ing, but is, when he is what he ought to be—a THINKING 
ANIMAL. | ! 

Young gentlemen at the university could not employ a 
portion of their time better than in enabling themselves to 
answer promptly and fluently all the questions in this 
book. Ifindeed it formed one of the works in which they 
were either privately or publicly examined, we should 
think it a considerable improvement in the literary disci- 
pline of the universities. Of this at least we are certain, 
that it is of much more importance for the juvenile student 
to be weil read in the Commentaries of Blackstone, than 
in the logical technicalities of Aristotle. 








Art. VIII.—The Empire of the Nairs,; or, the mr ged 
Women, an Utopian Romance, in twelve Books. | 
James Lawrence, Author of the Bosom Friend, &c. &c. 
4 Vols. London, Hookham, 1811. | 


BE it known to our fair and virtuous countrywomen, 
that the German edition of this publication under the 
title of Das Reich der Nairen, oder das Paradies der 
Liebe, is sold by Unger at Berlin, and by his corres. 
pondents at Francfort and Leipsic. Had this work been 
any thing but what it is, we should expect to be rewarded 
for this important piece of intelligence, with the thanks 
and smiles of all the maids, widows, and wives in Great 
Britain. But as tastes and judgments are widely differ- 
ent, we must tell our readers that our author assures 
his present performance has been received, abroad, not 
only in the most flattering manner, but with the most rap- 
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turous applause; that the celebrated Wieland, the im- 
mortal Schiller, and even professor Unger himself, were 
all ready to jump out of their skins when it was presented, 
for their perusal. Indeed so delighted was the learned 
professor, that he published it in his ‘ Journal der Ro- 
mane, under the title of ‘ Das Paradies der Liebe ;’ and 
it made its second appearance on the literary stage under 
the title of ‘ Das Retch der Nairen.’ In fact it has frisked 
about on the continent under all the Dass and Ders in 
the German language, to the great pleasure of the men and 
the edification of the women, who we doubt not -have by 
this time become 4 la Naire. Finally, it now presents 
itself in an English dress to English people; and desires 
English approbation. But we are much mistaken if, in 
this instance, it suceeeds; for there is no English lady, 
but who, after the first glimpse, will, we are assured, throw 
it down in disgust and indignation. , 

We must not be unjust; and, as the author has a 
proper to publish ‘the different German reviews of his 
work, we will not be accused of he EX these testi- 
monies to his meritorious exertions. e will begin with 
the Hamburgh Review. 


* The Paradise of Love is a work perfectly original, and will 
in my | respects make a new era in European culture. It con- 
tains the freest principles on the connection between the two 
sexes, and proposes a system of love which would render mortals 
happy as the gods,’ &c, &c. 


Happy as the gods!!! we doubt not but that so fine a 
promise will set the heart of many a spinster on the flut- 
ter; but we must entreat that they will endeavour to sup- 
press the sweetly pleasing tumult of their gentle bosoms, . 
till they know on what terms they are to attain this won- 
derful state of felicity—the felicity of the gods! With the 
permission of our readers we will first finish our promised 
extracts, and will then explam to them the high road to 
the happiness of the gods! 

The Gotha Review,—‘ The author adopts the principles of 
Mrs. Wolstoneroft, but his plan is more extensive and consistent. 
He.accuses marriage of being a yoke for life; he speaks with 
severity, but with eloquence. The intention of the romance ig 
to show the possibility of a nation yw bee highest civiliza- 
tion without marriage. We are far from blaming the author f 
this paradox ; on the contrary, though what he has advan 
has not decided the cause, we confess cantlidly that his work 
eontains much truth, and that his ideas merit to be examined 
with attention.’ ns 
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The Gottingen Review,—‘ The ideas which the author wishes: 
to bring into circulation, are truly cosmopolitical. Another cir- 
cumstance must interest a German public, it is an Englishman 
who writes in German. The author makes use of a romance, 
to recommend to all civilized nations the system’ of gallantry 
that exists, or rather existed formerly among the Nairs. * * * * 
He seems to us, only to have given a new form to a part of the 
republic of Platé, in which the community of women is in the” 
same manner ennobled by moral and political syllogisms,:.We 
even think that the accomplishment of the author’s ideas, under 
certain circumstances, would not be impossible, and that his 
picture of the unhappy consequences‘of our marriages is but 
little exaggerated.’ ata et 


After these encomiums, ‘ what boots it,’ if we: venture 
to condemn? We will, however, lay such parts of | 
Nair system before our readers, as will satisfy them, thé 
it is not.only the most pernicious, but the most debasing 
that was ever offered to feminine dignity and virtue. ‘ 

* An essay on the Nair system of gallantry and inheritance ; 
shewihg its advantages over marriage, in ensuring an ¢ 
ble birth and being favourable to population, to the rights of we- 
men, and to thiuctive genius of men. The privilege of the’ Nait 
lady.is to choose and change her lover’ (as often as she 
be urged by whim or caprice, or any other motive, which 
be nameless.) ‘ When he visits her he walks round the house; 
and strikes with his sabre on his buckler, as a signal of his ep- 
proach. To announce his presence to any rival, he, if admitted, 
leaves a domestic with his arms in akind of porch. The mother 
ouly has the charge of the children; and even the. Samorin and 
the other princes have no heirs than, the children of their Bates 
that, having no family, pep may be always ready to mare 
against an enemy. When the nephews are of an age to bear 
arms, they follow their uncle. The name of a father‘is unknown 
to a Nair child ; he fpeaks of the lovers of his mother, and of 
his uncles, but never of his father.” — . 


ay 


We might be apprehensive of offending, by proceeding 
with. thj Nair system, hut age not sure- whether 
pow author is not « reeds that be as it. may, he is 
a very comical fellow, and-to use a sporting. phrase, 

blowd to the back-bone. “ sac? 
- The Nairs vindicate their system, by the following argu- 
ments. ‘ fetie 

¢ All the other animals,’ say they ‘ are free in love, and ‘to the 
mothers stoma pts tare of the offspring. Why has, man- 
Kind “deviated Tron a s¥steh? which, from analogy, we may pro- 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 23, August, 1811. Cc 
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nounce the original system of our species? Marriage, whenever 
it was introduced, was an innovation. Let not our system be 
deemed unnatural, because confined to so small: a portion of 
mankind; if numbers were the test of truth, Christianity must 
give way to Mahometanism, Monogamy to Polygamy. It not 
only has always existed among ourselves, who have preeetled 
other nations in civilization, but is practised by some of the 
tribes of America, whose savage state approaches the nearest to 
the state of nature,’ 


Our author. next proceeds to consider the advantages 
arising from the Nair system, declares that jawful matri- 
mony imposes a domestic yoke of the most intolerable 
kind and not to be borne by mortal man, woman or child ; 
tells us, in no very indirect terms, that thgye ig jn the mind 
of man, much repugnance to restriction, mutters somet 
about pleasure ceasing to be pleasure when it assumes thé 
appearance of duty, positively asserts that variableness 
of temper and inconstancy in love, are inherent in all bi- 
ped.animals; and that these consideratigns tend to make 

marriages miserable. Nor do we find him more civil 
to the fair sex, accusing them of fickleness, hypocrisy, and 
¢oquetry before marriage, and.of being@y no means 
yuan companions after the knot is tied, and such like. 

boldly asserts, that the chief end of the connection be- 
tween the sexes is to promote ulation; and that, when 
that fails, the marriage should be dissolved, and the par- 
tids b€ at liberty te make another choice, &c. &c. 

The tale, or the Utopian romance, which the author has 
thought proper to give on the Nair system, is ‘not likely to 
excite any feeling, but that of disgust. The system indeed, 
which is recommended, is one of promiscuous concubinage. 
Such, in the unfortunately constituted mind of the author, 
is ‘the happiness of the gods!’ from which we most de- 
voutly say, may God preserve us !. noel 

We are very disinclined to believe that the work before 
us comes from the pen of an Exgitshman. But whoever 
the author‘be, or t6owhatsvbr country de betong, we do 
hot hesitate: to declare our opinion, that « dark room and 
clean straw appear to be highly necessary, till his ideas 
become a little more rational, and he can write, Gf he 
niust write,) something that a woman may take up without 
a blush, or a man read withqut fancying that he is'in @ 
brothel. We do not attempt to give any aecount of the 
tale, which is at once absufd,igpprabably iydecent im 
moral, and fit only: forthe flames. Asa. } specimen 
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of the forins of cour ae ye tes secertling’ to the taste of 
the’ Nairs, we extract the following : mics®d site 


mi. That same evening De Grey beheld ah, ihstance of the en- 
couragement given to population, and the respect paid to’ a State 
of pregnancy. The happy Pitana called on the countess, ' ‘and 

begged hér to air with oor in the park: De Gtey accompahied 
them. At the gate of the town, the sentinel saluted them. 
«Ffavé I such a martial air,” said De Grey “ that the soldier 
takes me for a military man? It is true, I was once i the mit 
tia.” ‘* Pardon me,” answered the countess, :* he saluted the 
i shape of my friend the baroness. A pregnant wothan 

-eonsideredt on duty, ahd therefore the sentinel salutes hers @ 
peasenie salute a patrole that passes the guard house.” f, 


So much for German romances, German morality, and 
German nonsense. 
— ——! =< 
Arr. 1X-—Shetches of the internal State of France. By 
M. Faber. Translated from the French. London, Mur- 
_ Fays 1811. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


- M. FABER is said to be by birth, a German, of liberal 
* eilircation, and pe aero connections, ‘who, at the 

Ring df thé French revolution, repaired to Paris ‘ite ortlor 
to enlist himéelf in the setvics of ‘the new republie. 


2 He was tectived iwith distinctiosi, and. sucéeeded ji in: aati 
te severul important posts! in the civil administration, which he 
e@ntintied to fill until the year 1807. ‘The. féelings of ‘remetse 
‘which he:experienced, from the consciousness of being, .after 
the. accession of Bonaparte.to the supreme power, in all. in- 
_stahees a mere passive organ of inrposture—uniformly an instry- 
jment-of oppression, and never-of berievolence— determined him 
‘ut deugth to reject the offers ef advancement made to him; and 
“6 abandon his adopted country.” 

>of Heseok refiige.in ‘St. Petersburg, where he wrote, end. at- 
tempted to publish, a werk which he considered a3-due to the 
world, and which he has entitled “ Sketches of the internal 
Sime of “‘Frattve.” Pe evtisisted wf>two volumes, one of which — 
alone was cOMimitted to ‘the press, when the irifluence of Bona- 
Parte . on My git aca exerted to procure an order from Alex- 
sion of ‘the second. "The citcilatien of 
rBidonk th we now have before us—was immetidtely 
“and entirely arrested on the continent of Europe. A copy, hew- 
Re was conveyed to Engtand,’ 


> Dd owas’ te uvided into ten chapters, undet the'fallow- 
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ing heads: I. The French.—II. Administration. —III. 
Public Opinion.—IV. The Throne and the Altar.—V. Old 
Times and New Times.—VI. Public Instruction.—VII. 
Justice.—VIII. Bonaparte on his Travels.—IX. The con- 
scription.—X. The National Guard. PE cerry 
he varied machinery of which Bonaparte’s tyranny is 
composed is well developed in this oan. The . general 
icture, however, which it exhibits is so well known, that 
imstead of epitomisjng the whole, we shall select some of 
the striking details. , 
The whole sum and substance of Bonaparte’s adminis- 
tration seem included in one word, Seir.: Seur is. the 
sole object of all his schemes, whether abroad or at home, 
in the civil or military department. His own aggrandize- 
ment is his sole concern; and com with this the happi- 
ness, the lives and properties of his subjects, are as nothing 
in the scale. ne cee 
The different public functionaries in France faithfully 
imitating the conduct of their ruler, make a sordid selfish- 
ness the sole principle of their conduct. ) ; 


* As each, like him (Buonaparte,) thinks of his private affairs, 
so, like him too, each loudly proclaims his motives: the public 
good has long been considered as a mere chimera, and it is an 
expression never even used in the official style. Since the com- 
mencement of Buonaparte’s system, it is publicly acknowledged 
that money alone gives a value to offices; they are solicited and 
conferred only for the emolument which they yield. In the sys- 
tent of administration which preceded that of Buonaparte, the 
civil officers, such as the members of the central administrations, 
were badly paid; or they received no salary at all, as those of 
the municipal administrations: but they were selected from 
among the inhabitants of the place, who were acquainted with 
the ‘business over which they presided, and had a local interest 
im it. If that system was bad, because it presumed too much on 
the good disposition and disinterestedness of the. public func- 
tionaries, the present is still certainly worse, since it makes mo- 
ney the primum mobile.’ , ol 

The following, we believe to exhibit but too true a pic- 
ture of the political degradation of-the French. 


‘ Here is now exhibited the most extraordinary phenomenon 
ever known—a moral prodigy unexampled in the history of man- 
_kind. I mean*the regular, systematic, elaborate organization of 
falsehood, as the basis of the goveruinent, and the soul of all its 
public acts :—a total abnegation, in favour of the military ruler, 
of all individual feeling,—of all personal character,—almast of 
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. 
all private thought. The public functionaries universally, who. 
perform the parts, and speak the language assigned to them by 
their master, give up all moral liberty, sacrifice totally, and with- 
pe reserve, truth, conviction, conscience, honour, and pria- 
ciple.’ 


Every part of Bonaparte’s government seems calculated 
for theatrical effect. The whole is a sort of mummery in 
which the actors and actresses have a certain part assigned 
them; the collective influence of which, is to redound to 
the glory of the Imperial Master of the Ceremonies. Even 
the ministers of religion are regarded only as the means 
of promoting the political views of the government. 


* These heads of the ecclesiastical, like those of the civil de- 
pate. are obliged to give the lie to the general feeling; to 
extol the mighty monarch and his enterprizes, to institute pub- 
lic ceremonies in honour of him, to meet him with incense and 
holy water, and to prove from the Scriptures that God is with 
Buonaparte, and that he brought him out of the land of Egypt to 
make him the man of his right hand. When every eye is 
drowned in ‘tears, and fresh sighs are wrung from the bosom of 
humanity, these ministers of the altar strike-up Te Deums, 
and oT the praises of the Almighty and his wonderful 
works.’ 


The passages which M. Faber has extracted from the 
episcopal charges, show how much the present religious 
establishment in France is designed to make Bonaparte, 
rather than Jehovah, the object of the general homage, 
gratitude and praise. But the author says that " 


‘ the internal state of the dioceses, and whatever relates to religious 
instruction, is truly deplorable. There are parishes, which even to 
the present: day are without churches; there are others where the 
churches, dilapidated by the revolution, threaten to tumble upon the 
heads of the congregations. In avery great number of parishes the 
incumbents have no parsonage-houses, and are maintained by the 
parishioners ; and almost all of them are in want of priests. In 
many places the clergy are left in abject indigence, which is 
alleviated only by the charity of the humane. This state of 
things is owing to this circumstance, that government, content 
with having done what is necessary to produce a pompous effect, 
cares not about objects of utility. It leaves the essential provi- 
sion for the clergy to be made by the parishes in which they 
officiate ; but this is by no means regularly done. The opinion 
of the expence at which the ecclesiastics formerly lived has 
changed. The charm which fascinated the people is dissolved, 
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and the clergy have partly to thank themselves, if the misteri- 
ous veil whic ‘once covered them is now removed. They have 
been seen to swear, to forswear, and to swear again, according’ of 
circumstances ; they have been‘seen to marry, and to 
marry ; they have been seen to embrace the revolution, and' to 
participate in its crimes.. Gobel, the constitutional we prof 
Paris, who in the presence ,of the Convention: st 

pontifical ornaments and trampled them under his sna yp a 
the priest, who decimated the imbabitants of Arras and Cambray, 
and many others, are not yet forgotten, The people have, morer. 
aver, learned, during the interregnum which the church has €X- 
perienced, to shift without ministers, did habits of this kind are 
difficult to be eradicated,’ 


The ep pepetnee of confession is said to have fallet: into 
general disuse jn some districts, and it does not seem likely 
that it ‘will long be, regarded asaduty inany. Thus the 
Roman Catholic religion will gradually lose one of its 
strong holds on the minds of its. votaries. The contempt 
which the clerical character incurred during the :progress, 
of the revolution, must long continue to operate against. 
all the pious ceremonials in. which it is the duty of the 

iest to officiate. The storm of the revolution’ cantri- 

uted also greatly to diminish the respectability ofthe 
cle: in the eyes of the multitude,. bor whose use an 
corablished religion is chiefly intended, ‘by dissipating the 
ancient ecclesiastical revenues. Ina time when property 
seems to have’ ‘oii{e’the only standard for estimating the 
virtues of indjViduats, the jokenty of the French a is 
not likely to elevate them in the popular esteem. “In 
postion.as the ministers of the French ious eatab iah- 
memt cease to be respectable, that establi ‘itself 
will be despised. It will: notbe one of the great pro- 
fessions in which the talents of the country will seek a 
subsistence, or in which there will be any honourable eon: 
petition of individual: ability In this eg epen: sa 
shop-keeping age, the altar itself will not lon 
ed by the disinterestedness of its votaries. “Those 
concerned in the hag oy functions, must have their zeal otic 
tgulated, not o ne by the hop és of a celestial paradise 
es y the good ne of.an earthly Canaan. 
, he 2 brent OS of. France, which, as the ‘author 
mys privations and indigenee to offer, is 
uke ¥ peopled with officiating, priests. An yn- 
poe — la is. not, likely to attraet many persons 
to embrace it. Where there is : gain there is no emula- 
tion. We cannot therefore be surprised, that in France, 
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‘the vineyard of the Lord is threatened with a want of 


Jabourers.’ > 

‘ The archbishops and bishops of the different dioceses of 
France miss no opportunity of indulging in lamentations on this 
account. Last year, M. du Belley, Archbishop of Paris, chose. 
this for the subject of his charge at Easter, and conjured his. 
flock ‘“ to supply the house of the Lord with servants.”—The 
Bishop of St. Brieux, in a pastoral letter of the same year, com, 
plains that his diocese, comprehending upwards of half.a mil- 
lion of souls, contains only fifty ecclesiastics, whereas seven 
hundred would be required to perform the necessary duties. The 
Archbishop of Rouen, in a pastoral letter of the same_ year, 
makes similar complaints, and declares, that in a few years his 
diocese would be without priests, and the house of the Lord 
without Levites, and that an immediate supply of six or seven 
hundred is wanted. ‘ Unless seminaries are formed? says he, 
“ we shall have nothing left but buildings and unavailing regret.” 
The bishop of Limoges has. invited all the priests of his diocese 
to contribute the produce of a mass every month: towards the 
establishment of a seminary, “ since there was an absolute. want, 
of persons for the service of the altar, and of the funds. neces- 
sary for the endowment of a seminary.” Such is every. where 
the language of the bishops—’ : 


As thealtarin Francehas lost two of itsgrand supports— 
ublic opinion, and private interest, we leave it to those, who 
se more leisure, te consider what is likely to be its ultimate 
fate, or to calculate how long it is likely to survive the 
contempt and neglect which it has already experienced, 
and which the progress of time must tend to increase ra- 
ther than to diminish. “4 
In the chapter on Old Times and New Times, the authon 
describes the endeavours of Bonaparte to cover. the new 
order of things with the exterior of the ancient regime. 
He is philosopher enough to know how much'men are in- 
fuenced by former associations of ideas, and thus: he Nas 
in many instances, laboured to impress on the enensiés of 
the new system that it is only a restoration of the old. 


long ago renouneed the christian religion, when he solei 
pcclalased : There is no God but God, and Mahents is his 1] rae 
phet—and said : “* Egyptians, my reverence for the Propet yphet on 
the Koran is. greater than thet of the Mamclakes” oe a 


‘ Buonaparte ordered his baptismal name, Napolev:}'a 1 
unknown in France and in the calendar, to be Pact there 
tead of the name of the French kings. People knew : 


¢ Buonaparte attends mass in the same chapel, and af the same . 
hour, as the kings of France attended it: and Buonaparte no 
Pro 
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Louis was, but they had never heard of Napoleon. Napoleon, 
however, was soon made a saint. Cardinal Caprara proved him 
to be one in a pastoral instruction, and the abbé Maury preach- 
ed a sermon at Nétre Dame on the virtues of the saint. On 
Buonaparte’s birth-day a concert is given on the terrace of ‘the 
Thuilleries, as was usual on the birth-days of the kings of France. 
They were accustomed to appear in the balcony with the queen 
and royal family. The love of the French eagerly expected 
them. Napoleon Buonaparte shews himself at the balcony with 
his wife,’ &c. &c. &ct. : 

‘ Under the French kings Paris had a.governor. Buonaparte 
has appointed.a governor too. Every year on a certain day the 
governors, in the time of the kings, repaired with a splendid re- 
tinue to the town-house of Paris, where they were received with 
pomp. The procession and the pomp have beenrevived. The name 
of Brissac shines with particular lustre in the history of the go- 
vernors. The brother-in-law of Buonaparte, a certain prince 
Murat, is at present invested with this dignity. On the day of 
the procession he wears the ducal mantle and the dress which 
tradition and pictures of the ceremony ascribe to the French 
princes, even to the shoes of white silk.’ 

‘ Buonaparte wanted ribbons and crosses to adorn his courtiers. 
He accordingly instituted the legion of honour. The insignia 
are absolutely the same as those of the order of St. Louis. You 
every where meet with red ribbons and crosses at the button- 
hole, you are ready to imagine that the chevaliers of St. Louis 
are returned : butit is not the image of the holy monarch, ’tis the 
likeness of Buonaparte that they exhibit. The grand decoration 
is so faithful a copy of the red ribbon that it might be mistaken 
for the latter. Buonaparte wanted grandees. There isa grand- 
constable of France, a grand-admiral, a grand-chancellor; these 
Loyis, these Murats make you think of the du Guesclins, ‘the 
Condés, the ’Hopitals, the Aguesseaus, and many other illustri- 
ous names.’ 


None of the magnificent schemes of public instruction, 
which have been vaunted in France since the beginning 
of the revolution, have yet been realised.- Most of them 
have been only visions, which have dazzled the beholder 
and disappeared. The revolution destroyed the old insti- 
tutions with indiscriminate violence without staying to 
consider how the evil which they contained might be cor- 
rected, and the good be preserved. When Bonaparte 
usurped the supreme power, public instruction became one 
of the professed objects of his policy, but his whole aim 
seems.to have heen to render it subservient to his views of 
individual domination. The elementary instruction of 
ehildren, beyond which, it is not probably wise for govern- 
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raents to interpose in the business of education, appears to 
be miserably neglected. The primary schools compared 
with the population of France, seem to have hardly any 
existence except in name. 


‘ M. Foureroy himself, in a recent report, estimates the total 
number of pupils, boarders, and day-scholars, belonging to all 
the primary and secondary schools, at 75,186. The total here 
Stated, out of a population of thirty-two millions of souls, one- 
fourth consisting of children between one and ten years of age, 
isa striking indication of the neglected state of elementary in- 
struction.’ 


While elementary education is left to chance, the Ly- 
ceums, which constitute the third stage in Bonaparte’s sys- 
tem of public instruction, are now peculiarly the object of 
his-attention. ‘ 


* Latin and mathematics are the main objects of the Lyceums, 
For each of tle two branches of instruction there are six classes, 
under the superintendance of three professors, each of whom 
gives instruction in arithmetic as well as Latin. In the fourth 
class the Latin professor teaches geography; in the third the 
elements of chronology and ancient history ; in the second those 
of mythology; in the first history, and the geography and his- 
tory of. France. No pupil is admitted into the mathematical 
elass, till he has passed the fifth Latin form. Two committees, 
one for Latin, the other for the mathematics, have directed the 
printing of such class books as they consider to be adapted to the 
system. There are as many volumes as classes, arranged in such a 
manner, that each volume, for Latin, as well as for the mathe- 
matics, comprehends what a professor is to go through with one 
class. _No professor must, upon any pretext whatever, presume 
to teach from any other books. Besides a writing, drawing, and 
dancing master, there is a military instructor, whose business it 
is to teach all the pupils above twelve years old their exercise : 
those who have attained that age he instructs in the use of arms, 
and in military mancuvres; and he attends all their lessons to 
command the marches of the pupils in the various movements of 
the day. -The scholars are divided into companies; for, their 
meals, private study, school-hours, recreations, prayers, church. — 
and bed-time, the signal is given by beat of drum. They rise at 
half past five, and on Sundays and holidays at six; 
studies, and all their exercises, take place at one and — 
time, and in common. The pupils are not allowed to go out of 
the Lyceum but by permission of the director, who sends some 

rson with them: none of them must sleep out of the seminary, 

hey must not have any correspondence except with their pa. 
rents, or persons authorized by their parents in their stead, 


‘ 
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‘ All letters which they write and receive pass threpyh the: 
hands of the censor. The access to the Lyceums is prohibited: 
to all persons of the other sex; the mothers, sisters, and female 
relatives of the pupils are not allowed to enter without the \per« 
mission of the director. The boys must not pull off their coats 
in their hours of recreation without leave from the censor. Each 
Lyceum may have a library of fifteen hundred volumes ; all these 
libraries must be composed of the same works, andno book 
must be placed in it unless by the authority of the minister of 
the interior. Such are the principal provisions comprehended 
in a law of forty-four articles, a consular decree containing 
twenty-nine, and a body of regulations composed of one han- 
dred and fifty.’ 


These Lyceums seem admirably adapted to mould the 
minds of the pupils to the views of the government, aad 
to render them pliant instruments of its will. - The pitpils 
are trained up in military habits, and fitted to support a 
military despotism. It is not a little curious to remark 
that in Bonaparte’s late exposé of the state of the French 
empire, which has been published since the work of M. Fa- 
her, be says, under the head of public instruction, that 
‘ all public education ought to be regulated on the princi- 

les of military discipline,’ and as he adds, that the num- 

of private seminaries will be gradually diminished till 

they are finally destroyed, we suppose he means, that the 
education of youth, instead of being left to the choice of 
the parents, shall, in all cases, be conducted only accordin 
to the political views of the government. And as ‘ 
public instruction,’ according to the ideas of Napoleon, 
* eught to be regulated on the principles of military disei- 
pline,’ France will hereafter present the appearance of 
ap immense camp in which babies and boys as well as men 
will be taught the art of war. But as the education of 
women cannot be so well ‘ regulated on the principles of 
military discipline,’ what is to become of all the girls in 
France? are they to be left without instruction? 


© Not a word,’ says the author, ‘ is said concerning them; "ti 
#iways men that are found talking with complacency of their 
own sex, and imdefatigably discussing the means of rend 
themselves more happy and ‘more perfect. Establishments 
institations of all sorts and sizes every where spring up for their 
instruction; while females are allowed no share in an object 
which is of the’ first—nay of indispensable necessity. In Prance, 
where the sex which forms the better lralf of our species is‘more 
highly bonoured than in any other a the total neglect of 
it in this particular is a deep disgrace ; for it is not only a fix?’ 
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cqntradiction to the national'courtesy, bat a disregard of the 
best interests of humanity. A great man has assested that the 
education of the child commences in the mother’s womb; and 
I have always been of opinion that our species will net make 
amy. progress towards a happier state till its better half receive 
the instruction suitable to its vocation, for in its officious. hands 
are lodged eur destinies and those of the world.’ | 


It is said that there is not a country under the sun where 
jase is dearer than it has been in France since the revo- 
ution. The reason seems to be that judicial proceedings 
are a source of revenue to the state, and though the same 
thing takes place in other countries, yet not, ,we believe, 
to the same extent. The duties-on registration appear to 
be very numerous and vexatious. 


‘ A word wrongly placed in a technical expression, a letter 
added to or omitted ina proper name, a number expressed in 
cyphers instead of being-written at tength in words, leads to 4 
iOMsuit in any stage of dcause ; the suit the most jastly gained 
inievery respect is. afiulled, and new -proceédings must then’ be 
mek: .A second: flaw may vitiate these, preete +A seen A 
thus: be repeated without end. In case of a mistake made by 
the court, by its registrar or its tipstaff, they are not at the ex~. 
pence of the new proceedings, the costs of which-go to the state 
at each repetition, by means of the registration.’ 


. All acts, ‘judicial or extra-judicial, are liable to re» 
gistration in France,’ but what seems not a little extra~ 
erdinary is that 


‘ The registration has no efficacy in authenticating legal papers. 
It gives them no character either of priority or permanence; #% 
does not preserve the integrality of their tenour,, because they 
are not verbally transeribed into the registers of the receivers, 
but summarily mentioned in the form of areeeipt for theduties, 
[f alegal instrument be lost, it is of no use to, search the re, 
gisters ; another must be drawn up, and to give it apy, validity 
before the courts it must be registered anew, that is to. say, the 
tax must be paid upon it a second time,’ 


- Justices of the peace in France, who were to have ex- 
hibited a patriarchal sanctity and’ disinterestedness under 
tlie new order of things, who were to have been fathers to 
the orphan, and friends to the destitute, are said by the 
on tabbed ties and of regtstration. 

to r, ” But 
fieaithor nevertheless says t ¢ the judges are “the most 
respectable of all the French public functionaries:” But 
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this is hardly compatible with his next assertion, that ‘ the 

rofession of the law is the worst paid of all professions.’ 
fn these mercenary times, and particularly amongst such 
a mercenary people as the regenerated French, we may la 
it down as a pretty certain truth that a profession whic 
is ill paid will not long be either respected or respectable. 
Talents, like other things, are become matter of pecuniary 
estimate; and men of ‘talents will not take that article to 
the worst market. A few grand prizes will indeed some- 
times attract numerous adventurers in a lottery where 
there is a great proportion of blanks; but we do not learn 
that there are any such prizes in the present judicial lot- 
tery of the French. The ecclesiastical system of modern 
France certainly offers no very great prizes to the ambition 
or the avarice of aspiring priests. The revenues of the 
archbishoprics of Canterbury and York, with those_of the 
bishopric of Durham, would probably be more than suffi- 
cient to pay the stipends of all the episcopal order in 
France, The following may serve to shew how scanty 
are the enjoluments which are employed to stimulate the. 
students of the law in the empire of Bonaparte. ‘Three. 
thousand franks are said to be the maximum of the sala- 
ries of the numerous class denominated judges in the first 
instance, out of the capital : 


* There are tribunals of which the judges are paid less than 
one thousand franes. The superior class, the judges of the 
criminal tribunals, and of the tribunals of appeal, are‘ rather 
better paid; but four or five thousand francs will do little more 
than afford a subsistence. The small number of judges of 
cassation are paid, like the members of the legislative body, ten 
thousand francs per annum, which is no great salary, but at 
least enables them to live at Paris. In the country I have seen 
justices of the peace and judges in the first instance, who, to 
place themselves above want, combined other professions with 
their judicial functions. I have known some who under other 
names were engaged in commercial pursuits, or various branches 
of industry, as printing, agriculture, or manufactures. But 
still it strikes you as something indecorous to see the wife of a 
justice of peace serving behind the counter, or a judge striking 

ins and soliciting orders.’ \ 


. ©If? as the author says, ‘ the, judicial profession holds 
out no prospect. of wealth,’ and if, atthe same time, ¢ it 
requires a considerable knowledge in those .who embrace 
it,” it is vain to expect that men of distinguished talents 
will, devote, themselves to a pursuit, where so little is to 
be-gained, amd so much industry is required. A few men 


o 
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willsometimes engag in a useful profession, from motives 
of public spirit, and the impulse of patriotic zeal, ot 
these sentiments will not readily be infused mto the sordi 
mass of individuals who constitute the great majority in 
every community. Several’ ages must yet elapse, and 
several generations rise and fall, before the lampish clay 
even of modern Frenchmen can be made instinct with the 
Promethean fire of disinterested patriotism. The venality. 
which has been cherished in the bureau of M. Talleyrand, 
and in every other bureau of the regenerated French em- 
pire, will leave a stain behind whick will infect their suc- 
cessors in office for many years to come. a 
The author, who seems not always in perfect unison 
with himself in this chapter, says, that ‘ Justice és one 
the bright sides of modern France;’ but if this be a bright 


side, we fear that the fair is comparatively foul: We have. 


no idea of justice under an arbitrary government, Jus¢ 
tice, judicially considered, sangeet a fixed rule; for the 
principles of justice are as fixed and immoveable as the 
poles of heaven. But how can there be any fixed rule, 
where every thing is dependent on the will of an indi- 
vidual, which is as variable as the winds, and where ac- 
cordingly what is justice to-day may be the opposite to- 
morrow? The law, which ought to determine the will of 
Bonaparte, is in fact itself determined’ by his caprice. 


Thus it is an eternal changeling, a perpetually fluctuating 


thing. Justice, asthe author remarks, p. 183, is in the 
hands of Bonaparte ‘an instrument of~ finance, and a 
tool for the consolidation and extension of his power.’ 

M. Faber seems to think that the acquittal of Moreau 
was not owing so much to the fears of Bonaparte as to 
the courage of his judges, who, in this rare instance, 
maintained their independence, notwithstanding the ‘ vul-. 
tus instantis tyranni.’ The judges, says the author, re- 
quired legal proofs of Moreau’s guilt, and .- . 


‘would not pronounce that sentence of death which Buona- 
parte, reckoning upon a servile compliance on their , had 
decreed before-hand. It has been asserted that the of ag 
insurrection in favour of Moreau induced Buonaparte, by thie 
‘advice of his creaturés, to change the punishment of death 
exile. Buonaparte had no ‘such apprehensions; acquaitite 
with his Owa power: and the apathy of the French; he 

that under terror, systematically organized and‘ consolidated} 
they would no more exert themselves to rescue Moreau, thar 
they bed done under its yet feeble and tottering dominion to 
save Louis XVI. Buonaparte never imagined that such appre- 
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hensions were ascribed to him; had he known this he weuld 
have extinguished the conjecture with the blood of his rival. 
To suffer Moreau to live was a proof of less fear than to put 
him to death, and at the same time had the appearance of gene- 
rosity... It: was therefore the courage of his judges, who pre- 
ferred. their principles .to their existence, that acquitted Moreau. 
Their, virtue belongs to history, as well as the abject meanness 
of the public functionaries. Baontgarte must have trembled 
at ‘thé fortitude of the weak: for if such courage had not till 
then been an extraordinary phenomenon, France would at this 
@ay have exhibited a very different aspect.’ 


In the chapter entitled ‘ Bonaparte on his travels,’ we 
have some curious and interesting particulars. The state 
of Bonaparte’s mind seems clearly evinced in the ra 
pidity of his movements from place to place. According 
to the author, he seldom spends more time at a place than 
is sufficient to change horses. 


““« T happened,’ says M. Faber, * one day to be placed, ih my 
Official ter, next to the mayor of a considerable city, when 
he was about to harangue Buonaparte on fis arrival. ‘The 
mayor had taken great pains to commit his speech to memory ; | 
but Buonaparte scarcely gave him time to present the keys, ané 
to repeat the passage relating to that part of the ceremony. The 
coachman was impetuously ordered to drive on, and the mayer 
left to harangue the air. He had, however, the consolation to 
see the account of the delivery of the keys and his whole dis- 
course in the newspaper the next day.—*“‘ No haranguc, gentle- 
men!”—is frequently the discouraging apostrophe with which 
Buonaparte cuts short these trembling deputations; he asks for 
the intended speeches ia writing, that he may order them to be 
inserted in his official gazette. The hurry of the traveller.is 
not proportionate to the wants of the country visited, nor even 
with the ceremonial; the only thing with which it corresponds 
is the esteem of the person addressed for the addressers.’ — 


The journeys of Bonaparte are performed with Stith 
rapidity, that he seems only to touch with his chariot 

eels the surface of the soil. At the place which he 
visits he asks a few questions of the public functionaries, 
Which of course cause them to set him down as.a Solomon 
who knows every thing; and understands every body’s 
business better than the individuals themselves. 
following, which are the questions usually put by Bona- 
paste, to the mayers or chief istrates of come - 
munes, may serve as 2 specimen of the rest : seh 


How many inhabitants are there in your place tro What is 
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the proportion of deaths m your district }—+What is the amount 
of ‘your communal revenues ?—What is the extent. of your 
woods?—How much do your municipal tolls . produce ?—~fs it 
not necessary to increase the rates of them?—What is..the 
amount of the manicipal expenditure?—What was: your quota 
in the. oon earns of the present year, and —_ ams it last 
year?’ wie eo 
Senstal’ questions of this kind may be ssi “Withgut 
end by a man who is a perfect inept in the science of po- 
litical economy, with the real principles: of which Bona- 
pate me to be as little acquainted as the mim ini, 
moon. Bonaparte views every thing with thocye of ‘an 
neer ora tax-gatherer ; and his object seems to be 
to fill his exchequer by the rapidity of military 
violence, thaw the more tard rnethode of any salutary 
and well-matured scheme of finance. There was 
in the previous habits or pursuits of Bon to fit him 
for the eminence, on which he has been p by a for- 
tuitous combination of events. His education has been 
wholly military, and he will never be any thing more than 
a Soldier- King. 

_ Bonaparte certainly possesses an advantage of which 
few’ kings can boast, in having risen- from the ordi 
ranks of life, and of course in being acquainted with the 
sentiments and feelings, the habits and interests of a large 
portion of mankind, which sovereigns in can see 
only at a distance, or ‘through the intricate wilderness of pre- 
judice, misrepresentation and intrigue, which isp ‘be- 
tween the monarch and his subjects. But Bonaparte seems 
not to make use of }jis early experience. with the vicissitudes 
of Common life, for the benefit of those who, we should 
Cary would have been objects of his aflectionnte regard 

But there seems a want.of those kind feelings ide th bare 
tage et have rendered his ape emi sah 

eviation of misfortune. The.au pore that Bor 
naparte, anxious to place himself ay wi. Th gover 
reigns. by birth, ‘ affects not ta. beara ayAey,, renga 
mnow:-dier Vv okce;” “tT? 

* The sovereign of yesterday’ hes laboured % jie what i 

is at a prodigious distatice fréni what he wis}' Beha’ 
endeavoured to annihilate all thet preced@d; ‘eves the: 
trades of his birth, that ‘he fra’  dppear tothing bavertont ies in 
and ‘whut Ke “would ' be thou dav toeet 
vot impossible that ‘he ‘may ‘one . 
droint-LPttent; dt least ‘there canbe no doubt, that whemevet 
fe''should tim fit to do 90, he would find iew withéut num» 


* 
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ber who would undertake to prove the assertion. He has 
erected the insurmountable barriers of etiquette, and of theatrical 
parade, between himself and the millions whom he governs. 
Functionaries surround him and execute his commands. If, 
perchance, a child of misfortune penetrates through this pha- 
lanx;: Buonaparte affects not.to understand what he says, puts 4 
few unmeaning questions, and bestows an imperial boon ef.2@ 
few Napoleon d’ors, of ten francs a-piece. As for petitions, 
they are shilinned like daggers.’ 


The prodigious activity which Bonaparte manifests on 
his journeys as well. as in his capital, shows how power- 
fully. ambition energizes the character, and enables the 
constitution to endure fatigues, which would be destruc- 
tive to any ordinary mortal. But must not the powers of 
life be rapidly wasted by the incessant stimylus of such;4_ 
passion ? 

* Buonaparte takes very little rest; sometimes he orders the 
minister for foreign affairs, or war, to be called up in the middle 
of the night. At three o’clock in the morning he has a report 
read to him, or dictates ideas for some official piece. This in- 
defatigable industry is mentioned in the newspapers, and well it 
may be, for it surpasses the ordinary energies of man; every 
city inwhich it is displayed infers, but erroneously, that its 
local interests are the object of this application.’ 


No sooner, says the author, does Bonaparte alight 
from his carriage, than 


* he receives theauthorities. When the audience is over he 
mounts his horse, and rides round the town to reconnoitre its 
situation and its environs. If it happens to be late when he 
arrives, this reconnoissance is deferred till day-break the next 
morning, at six, five, or perhaps at four o'clock. Before the 
inhabitants are out of bed Buonaparte has often returned to his 
lodgings. I have known him immediately on alighting propose 
a hinting , which has lasted several hours. All his sur- 
veys are taken with extreme rapidity. _Buonaparte, mounted on 
his Arabian horse, generally leaves those who accompany him 
far behind ; while waiting for them to rejoin him he gains‘time 
to make his observations. With the exception, perhaps, of 
some general, extraordinarily well mounted, poet any one 
of his suite. can keep pace with him; his favourite Mameluke, 
Reustan, who. attends with the led horses, often cannot. The 
citizen .commanding the guard of honour, who has obtained per- 
mission to.fellow him, is meng: | the first obliged to give in. 
‘.Buonaparte has sometimes fatigued two horses in riding 
round,a.town of a moderate size. Falls from thei are 
pot at.all uncommon to his suite; I myself saw ts happea 
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pace to: Roustan;:; -Buohaparte always seeks the shortest roads ; 
he: neveh feliiwe, the. wiadings, and obstacles do not stop bim: 
he leaps pver.sqalls, hedges, and ditches, leaving~those who fol. 
low-hamte go rounck; He scales, on horseback, mountains al- 
most inatresnite, pe the pedestrian, and descends them in the 
same manner ; he has been seen mounting in this way an ascent 
almost perpendi¢elat, situated near Aix-la-Chapelle, and de- 
scending fromit»': He often makes with his Arabians most dan- 
gerous feapsrihis'friends have remarked to him, the risks to 
which heiexpuses! himself; to which he one day answered,.'“‘ Do 
jowsiot ‘know that I am the best herseman in the world ?” Buona- 
parte:is certainly x good horseman, without grace or dignity, it 
is itrie,! butowith a firmness, anda rare sang-froid, he shews hi 
selfcevéry>whiere:absolute master of his seat. Wherever he 
passes hé:teaves behind him the temembrance of the rapidity of 
his course, of the boldness of his leaps, and of an activity un- 
planer reset £30 oF oto : 
1oéken; Bonapante, makes his’ rapid circuits round the 
towns which he visits, 

‘ he always appearsia the act of reconnoitring spots of ground 
fit. for the positions of, armies, for forts or redoubts. One 
would say 'to see ‘hig,.aetive haste that he was preparing to give 
battle the following dayy,, (44) - 4) . ~ 
“BGS ap Paw is aAyays that of ah experienced engi- 
OCF oh wild ci iam Gonmmeod ie ui feos SUL waskh of 
-o4 At! first sight Buonaparte will point out the best direction to 
be piven to'a ‘ptojected canal, the best piace for establishing or 
fot constructi#ig a port or'a’dyke. A town situated ona navi- 


gable river had for some time' wished to establish a port of . 


safety beneath its ‘Wails. Duting many years the engineers and 
thé etiliglitehed intabitants of the place had discussed-and de- 
bated, on which of 'the-¢ven points this port should be placed! 
pep wna narna ‘Buonaparte at the first view poitited 
ihe preferable spot; developing, without hesitation, the‘mo- 
tives dictated by ann. by the declivity of the waters, and 
the? direction’ of . His 
the most enlightened and the most experienced men in all the 
country.” 


wiles author draws a favourable picture of Madame Bona- 
»} > i 0 a. 


diated wife of the emperor. Whilst he is re- 
peseen ‘cold and repulsive, absorbed in the mystery of 
Swit consequence, and affecting to be on a level 1 bis 
adventitious ess, she is described as having the 
good. by. ste: and blushing at the greatness. which: 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 23, dugust, 1811. Do 


opinion had been always that of 
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owed to the caprice of fortune: Bonaparte seéms not 
to have suffered her to have any influence in publie af 
fairs, and she is said, in vain to have supplicated hint’ on 
her knees to avert the fate of the late Duke DEnghi¢n:’ 
On his journeys the great Napoleon éxhipitsan: * °°" 


‘ example of domestic union and regulated hebits. He retirés 
to rest at ten; if there are festivals, about! eleven: rarely ever 
later than midnight. Buonaparte sleeps with his wife in the 
same bed. ‘The court officers, who precede.-the travelling 
couple, consider it as their first care to choose the:apactment 
and the bed, which they can scldom procure of ‘the size're+ 
quired, that is from eight to ten feet wide. Tami t of the 
motive of this enormous dimension; In several places Roustan 
sleeps across the entrance, at the door of the apartment. 


eee is an object of so much interest’ that we 
shall make no apology for adding the following extract 
him, with which ‘we shall: conclude obr: aveotnt 


of the present work. . M ley araos 


“I have seen this man—he is simple in ‘his private —. 
in bis tastes, and in his wants... Af Wniform the feast shewy: a 
black hat, without any other’ ornament than the cockede—this 
is his dress. - His ostentatious splendour ‘is not for hiorself, but 
for others. He is a slave to it in order to reign over otberss he 
is a borrowed character in the imperial ‘bande’ as in the hat ‘ 
la Henry IV. as he is in all costumes, but it is better to 
berrowed character than not: to have consequence——he ~ 
neither a taste for the table, nor for women, nor fer the fine 
arts; these tastes would level him with ro. _— he has only 
ene, that of being above them. .- 

‘ He speaks little, he speaks without A Bg andi witha 
hind of incorrectness. He gives. little cehexenge.to his ideas; 
be is satisfied to sketch them by strong ontlines, His worda 
pronounced with a sharp voice are oracles 5; he does aot; 
his attention by the form in which he gives. them, provided the 
thought is. weighty, strikes, and, overturas..; Thus frequently 
something common appears ia the turn. a iparee: pnomploy 
He writes as he speaks.’ th fe § ae t 


——— Te 


Ant. X.—Epistles on Women, exemplifyi 
racter and Condition in “ey 4g 4 eee 

_ misceHaneous Poems, thin. at 
printed for J. Johnson and Pe 18 0. sail: 


WE. hheve two reasons for hotieing thie hook inde- 
pendent of ‘ite'merits, vie. shat the author isa lady, and 
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that the gubject relates to her own sex. I is not frenba 
feeling of gallantry, a motive which can scarcely be sup- 
posed to influence a apertacled reviewer, that we are in- 
duced to pay our compliments to the literary fair, but be- 
cause we are happy: to see a woman asserting the proper 
dignity of hensex, and evincing by her own example that 
female pretensions are well founded. It is quite time 
that the doctrine of the natural inequality of the sexes 
should be’ exploded: indeed we imagine that most sen- 
sible people are of this opinion, especially when spenee- 
ect, among many others, the names of Seward, Bailey, 
orth, Barbauld, Opie, and Hamilton: at any: rate 
we,are disposed to allow feminine claims to ptmost 
extent that Miss Aikin requires: our only.,.bysiness, at, 
resent is to investigate the precise nature Miss A's 
individual claim, oa to determine with that authorit 
whieh - pap dagen judges of letters exert in ab much 
nitude as the more regular inted jj 
sy in what rank of oats ine Miss A. ig to. 
The intention and plan of the poem we shall give in 
the author’s own words : ) Deas 


‘ To mark the effect of various codes, institutions, #pd° statés’ 
of manners on the virtue and happiness of man, and ‘the’ con’ 
comitant and proportional elevation or depression of wonitde## 
the seale of existence, is-the general plan of this work," .* /* 
I make no speeific claims for my sex. . Convineed tliat it is.rathée 
to the policy or the generosity of man than ta his justice that 
we ought to appeal, f have simply enceavoured to point out, that 
between the twe partners of human life, not only the strongest 
family likeness, but the most complete identity of interest sub- 
sists; so that it is impossible for man to degrade his companion 
without degrading himself, or to elevate her without receiving a 
proportional accession of dignity and happineéss.- This is the 
chief “ moral of my song ;” on this point all piy exataples are 
brought to bear.’—Preface, p. 7, 8. 


Without stopping to question the truth of these re- 
marks, or to point out the inace of the sentence 
where policy is o to justice, wodeall ——— to the 
consideration of ‘the poem. - It consists of four ‘epistles 
addressed to Mrs. Rochemont Aikin, who appéwrs from 
the .conclusion to be the daughter of the late Gilbert 
The fis cplathe ‘opean; too: oul 7 

e first @ opers ‘subject in sone ‘very re- 
epectable lines, and a us _ the following sronical, 
D 
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and we think silly piece of reasoning, which does not much 
accord with the professions in the preface : 
* No, heaven forbid! I touch no sacred thing, 
But bow to right divine in man and king ; 
Nature endows hii with superior force, 
Superior wisdom then I grant of course ; 
For who gainsays the despot in his might, 
Or when was ever weakness in the right 


We are sorry that Miss A.’s indignation at the supposed 
humiliated condition of her amiable sex should have led 
‘her into this pert and inconclusive style of argument, 
which evinces anger without power: she should have re- 
collected that there is no spectacle more ridiculous than 


impotent rage. 
iss A. then proceeds to give an account of Adam and 


Eve before and after their meeting. Those who recollect 
Milton’s beautiful description of our first parents will feel 
something worse than disappointment, they will be inclined 
to laugh at Miss A.’s very different portraiture of the same 
personages. . She describes Adam as a mere moping idiot, 
and Eve a mere baby before their first téte-a-téte. As we 
are not inclined to dispute the poet’s well-known privil 
of ‘ quidlibet audendi,’ handed down to them con the 
charta of Horace, we shall not demand on what 
auakeaih this delineation so unsupported by Moses and © 
Milton is founded, but shall content ourselves with saying 
that it is in very bad taste. 
As the lines however flow very prettily and melodiously, 
we shall select some for the reader’s opinion. 


‘ See where the world’s new master rolls along, 

Vaiuly intelligent and idly strong ; 

Mark his long listless step and torpid air, 

His brow of densest gloom and fixt infantile stare. 
Those stflen lips no mother’s lips have prest,’ 

Nor drawn, sweet labour! at her kindly breast: 

. * - » * * *. od 

Vacant and sad bis rayless glances roll, 

Nor hope nor joy illumes his darkling soul ; 

Ab! hapless world that such a wretch obeys! 
-Ah! joyless Adam though a world be sways ! 

‘ But. see !—they meet—they gaze—the new-born pair; : 
Mark now the wakening youth, the wondering fair: 
‘Sure a new soul that moping idiot warms, 
Dilates fis stature and his mien informs! 
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A brighter crimson tints his glowing cheek, 
His broad eye kindles and his glances speak. 
. . * - « ” * 


Eve too, now changed! no more with baby grace 

The smile runs dimpling o’er her trackless face : 

With downcast look she stands, abasht and meek, 

Now pale, now rosy red, her varying cheek : 

Now first her fluttering bosom heaves a sigh, 

Now first a tear stands trembling in her eye; 

For hark! the youth, as love and nature teach, 

Breathes his full bosom and breaks forth in speech : 

His quivering lips the winged accents part, 

And pierce, how swift! to Eve’s ——— heart.’ 
. 9, 10,11. 


We -must observe of these lines, whatever might be 
their author’s intention, that they express kindling appe- 
tite rather than awakening intelligence. Perhaps this may 
be the most philosophical account of the matter, but we 
think it is not the most delicate or poetical. We might 
also say if it were not too harsh to measure ical il- 
lustrations by the standard of reason, that this primeval 
example, where all is begged, does not at all advance the 
author’s position. 

The second epistle, which gives an animated and poe- 
tical sketch of savage life is in our opinion much superior 
to the first. We shall quote two passages which appear 
to us particularly good. 

The first is a high-wrought and poetical description of 
the lawless Otaheitans. 


* Not such* his mind where nature, partial queen, 
With lavish plenty heaps the bounteous scene: 
In laughing isles with broad bananas crowned, 
Where twisted cocoas shade the flowery ground : 
we here fis, _— —— — shed 

s on his s , 

: ion mie love, and man's ingenous mind 
Feels nature’s kindness pt him to be kind; 
He acts no tyranny, he knows no strife, 

One harmless holiday his easy life. 

Ah! cheated hopes! see lawless love invade 
The withering scene and poison every shade ; 
Embruted nations couch beneath his yoke, 
And infant gore on his dire altars smoke | 





* Man’s. 
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Lost Otsheite !—breathe one parting sigh, 
Then swift my friend, we turn the bashful eye.’ 
P. 21, 2. 

The language of the above quotation is rich and poe- 
tical, and the style is ‘at the same time spirited and taste- 
ful. 

The next passage, which depicts the horrors of the 
slave-trade, we give not only for its own merits, but be- 
cause we think we cannot too often impress on the public 
mind the abominations of that. inhuman traffic. 


‘ Hark to that shriek! from Afric’s pahny shore, 
The yell rolls mingling with the billow’s roar : 
Grovelling in dust the frantic mother lies, 
«« My son, my son, O spare my son!” she cries: 
** Sell not thy child! yon dreary ocean crost, 
To thee, to me, to all for ever lost, 
The white man’s slave, no swift-returning oar 
Shalt homeward urge the wretched captive more, '' 
No tidings reach: who then with kindly eare 
Shall tend our age and leafy beds prepare? 
Who climb for us the cocoas scaly side, 
Or drain the juicy palm? who skim the tide, . » 
Or bold in woods with pointed javelin roam, 
Aad bear to us the savoury booty home? 
Savé thy ewn flesh! we must not, will not part, 
O save this bleeding, bursting mother’s heart!” . 
“ Ah fruitless agony! ah slighted prayer! 
That bids the husban@ and the father spare ! 
Onto the mart, the sable tyrant drives, 
His flocks of children and his herds of wives: 
For teys, for drams, their kindred blood is sold, 
And broken female hearts are paid with gold; 
Exulting avarice gripes his struggling prize, 
The savage tenders, and the christian buys.’ 

P, 24, 5. 


The third epistle contains a description of worhen in the 
different periods of civilized life. There are many pas- 
sages of considerable merit in this section, but there are 
many also which are resprehensible for theit obscutity and 
tasteless expression. To shew our impartiality, we will 
give a specimen or two of both kinds. aii 

We are not certain that we understand the whole of the 
following Passages and what we can comprehend is ex- 
ceedingly faulty. 

‘ Bright as the welcome orb that wakes to chase 
The polar night from earth’s reviving face... 
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(Grim power that shakes the meteor from his hair, - 
While shaggy prowlers in the fitful glare 

.Roam with rude yel's along the mountains drear, 
Ravening and yet undisciplin’d to fear.) 

Behold my friend with pleased anxious gaze, 

Fair reason’s day-star light her gradual blaze. 

Pant up the steepness of her high career, 

And win by toi? thé empire of the sphere; 
While with slow hand the angenial shades withdrawn, 
Vapours and tempests struggle with the dawn.’ P. 32. 


The four lines. marked parenthetically had better have 
been omitted, as they are merely sounding nonsense, but 
even this omission could not cure the defects of the passage 
which contains the most injudicious mixture of metaphors 
that We ever recollect to have seen. | 

“The ‘ day-star’ of reason in the seventh line is a very 
endurable figure; but in the next line the star is gi 
with the appendage of lungs, and is made to ‘ pant;’ nor 
is this all, for the word ‘ steepness,’ if it mean any thing, 

ith a pair 


SBE Fa IEE 
ho *.t .* <= = 


niust imply, ‘that the star'is also accommodated w 

of leys fit for climbing, while the subsequent expression of 
‘slow hand,” intimates, that the author was not satisfied 
with’her fanciful creation of this mixed form of star and 
man, till she had furnished the monster with at least one 


=== SS 


ea aoe ee 


hand for the no doubt useful, er uncommon, and to 
ee rane gees ‘ purpose of withdrawing an ungenial 
e.” | , 

At p.42, there are about 20 lines beginning—‘ But 
what avails,” and ending—‘ Infamy behind,’ whith are 
still more turgid and obscure in their expression; but we 
have not room for them, and shall now perform the more 
pleasing office of decorating our pages with en animated | 
sketch of the Spartan dames. 

«Aud mark! emerging from the gulph of night 
What towering phantom strikes our wandering sight ? 

Fierce with strange joy she stands the battle won, 
Elate and tearless o’et her slaughtered son. 

He died for Sparta, died anknown to fear, 

His wounds all honest and his shield his bier ; 

And shall { weep?” ‘ Stern daughters of the brave 

Thus maids and matrons hailed the Spartan’s grave. 
yA vo: . * + i* 


Souls of gigantic mould, they fill our gaze 
ith tga Wonder and despairing praise 


Yet self-same clay our limbs of frailty forined, 
And hearts like our’s those dreadtess bosoms warmed; 


a 
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But war and blood, and danger’s gorgon face © 
Froze into stone the unconquerable race.’ P.:34, 5. 


In the following lines, the poet pays a worthy tribute to 
that unfortunate martyr to chastity, the farfamed Lucretia. 


‘ I see her rise, that chaste polluted fair, 

And claim the death of honour in despair. 

Rome’s saviour wakes. “ By that ennobled shade, 

By this pure blood and by this reeking blade, 
Vengeance I swear!” Heaven blessed the genergus sage 
That lit the splendours of a brightening age; — 

The patriot spark from dying honour springs, _ 
And female virtue buys the flight of kings.’ P..40,'. 


In this eulogium, which is written con amore, the au- 
thor’s enthusiasm has led her into an unguarded expression,, 
When she hints, that female virtue was a quantum meruit, 
an equivalent price for the flight of kings, we suppose she 
alludes merely to such kings as Tarquin, and not that.so 
noble and divine a deposit as feminine chastity can.reason- 
ably be laid down for the abolition of monarchy in general. 
We cannot suppose her so rigid and harsh a republican, 
but imagine, that the words in question offered. too edunde 
ing a finish to the climax not to be inserted, even with the 
sacrifice of propriety. are 

The fourth epistle is a poetical excursus 6n the yarious 
conditions, yet unnoticed, of women in different ages, 
from ancient Germany to modern England.” It’ ‘is the 
longest, and we think the best. ar 

e shall select two portraits, which appear to ‘is spi- 
rited, and conceived with poetical fancy, hough dashed 
with some affectation. The first is a picture of chivalry. 


'« From Elbe and Weser, or some unknowm north, : 
Derived what bold yet courteous fornr sides forth :' 
To view? At all times arm’d, with lance. in; rest,. 
Gilded his spurs, and plumed his haughty crest 
One steel-clad arm uprears a silver shield, a7 
“« Such is my faith!” ‘ upon its burnisht field . 
The motto quaint: its fond device, a heart. ;, 
That burns and bleeds with Cupid’s fiery dart. 
Claspt to his mailed-breast he bears a glove, ,, 
Dear parting token of his lady-love; 1 
¢ speed he comes; he ‘lights, he bends the knee 

roud where she sits ,... 1t is, ’tis. chivalry !—— : 
Love's gallant martyr! Honour’s generous ¢ 
Thy bright extravagance, thy darings wild, 
O who may think by pedant rules to try; 
That owns a woman's heart, a poet’s eye; 





~ 
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rw eye by glory’s dazzling glance controled, 
se a Serio 9 ‘the bold 2°) >) 
how dear ies contrast! he whose haughty brow 
Scowls to the Etho’ chulle of man nor ihe ce : bow:. 
Sting by 2 Igo who challenges the ae 
., Where angry comrades stake the Aub Bi: ‘ 
"Hamble and supplant bows her scorn 1 toineet r 
. And 's6othes himvelf fo meékness dt‘her feets,"" 
“phen at'# word ‘again her own tra¢ knight | } 
' 'Pilts for tier ‘fame or combats in het ight? \epy 59, 60." “ 


, We suppose, that Miss A,’s admiration, for chivalry ‘and 
chivalrous, teen, those, ridiculous. compounds ,of" un 
voked procoy aywiers their fellows, and childish f 
towards the, ladies, is confined to her, poe ie ie 
hints so herself, else we should be compell with reget, 
to observe, that a literary dady who, wishes to: exalt ithe 
dignity of her sex,’ feels, all |the unnieaning .raptute for 
+ iclng horses, and their more pompous, riders, ory ae 

rs. Sneak, i in Foote’s farce, more humbly ———_ ai 
for milintary mén, which the’ métest romance and 
reading miss of fourteen can be supposed tor feel Pkt 
first dances with a sentimental ensign, : 
ot cornet. ees consults are own. pa Bs female e- 
ni tter in ollowing, icture gal ant 

he is describing. the court of Francis J I, es 


* Man bow’d obsequious and deferred the:rein: 


Ah! feigned humility to scorn allied, 
That stoops to conquer, flatters to deride ! 

_ Learn thoughtless woman, learn his arts to sean, 
And dread ‘het fearful portent, kneeling man! 
Dread the gay form whom now, her favourite birth, 

.;-, Some smiling mischief trusts upon the earth. 
Veiled in a scented cloud ;—it melts and see , 
Come dancing forth the tom gallantry. 
His. are the lowly bow, the adoring air, 

The attentive eye that dwells upon the fair; 
His the soft tone to grace a tender tale, 
And his the flattering sighs that more prevail ; 

His the whole art of love!—but all is art, ©” | 
For kindly nature never warmed his heart: 9" °° 

* . * * ‘oT b2S5t.¥ 


Canker of innocence! he lives st. ease, ‘ 
His only care his wanton self to please: * 
Hymen’s dear tie, for him 4 sons a 
Knit by ambition, avarice, or intrigue, 
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He- scorns, he tramples,-and insulting beats). |! 
To other’ — inceriss and his: yew &d. 
cd-vtidgsseal azo! or 9 TOD vt P. 68, 4. 
The epistles: oy followed Anistélipicons fdettis, some 
of which are called’ odes.’ We ia tobe ‘of them, | but 
think, that they’ ‘are’ rial ‘in a yery bad ‘taste ( icu- 
Jarl "Cambria, and the Ode to "Tatton Castle), being 
stuffed with epithets and receding only, from. proge:in the 
cpeearity. of their fc ideas and the strutting, pomp.of their 
iction 
Upon: the whole)! however, we ‘think v ¥ of 
Mise A A.’s talents, ie mind is évidently we ited, 
and’ stored with elezant atid wsefal hifortiation : "she has 
all- the pood sense and jestness'6f a oy Ne inoral and 
‘subjects’ which we shold expect in te daughter 
of ‘Dr: Aikin, and though her'|poetical poirérs are not of 
the higher'order, she is filly: eneitbed. to’ thie: arte of an 
elegant and: sccomplivhed? versifier ’ uh. 


ms) ¥ 





hive OXY. <r 3 Li Write’ Wy cté, Bishop o 

inthester, Lo Hieh: Chancellor of yah, Bis in fA 
a sony EP oy and Po of His igdalen’ oe 
ege, O ollected from’ Records, Repisters, Ma- 
aanord ts, and’ other ge iy Evidences! oy Rithard 
Chandler, D.D. formerly Fellow of that College. 
London;’ White; 1811, 8vo. 38s. 


THIS work was written and prépared for the press, as 
we learn from the advertisement of. ge editor, Mr. C, 


Lantos more than twenty years'ago,' ‘when the MS. was | 


perused b opt ape Horne, who expressed ‘a favourable 
opinion ition and contents. ‘The readons are 
unknown which fi uced the author to delay thé publi- 
cation. A shott' time before his decease, he committed the 
MS. to the care of Mr. Lambei't, with tis request.to pub- 
lish it ‘in the best and speédiest, manner possible.” Mr. 
Lambert has discharged the t e trust thus reposed in him with 
fidelity and diligence, and, the, public. are indebted to him 
for a volume of considerable typographical elegance and 
literary interest... |. 

We shall now present our readers with an abstract of 
the life of Bishop Waynflete, occasionally notieing some few 

——— which eye immediate reference to the 
subject of the work, throw some: light on ee 

and man ners of the:timesin which he lived. . 
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William Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, was born at 
Waynflete, in Lincolnshire, but the precise year of his 
birth is not known. His father is said to heve called 


‘ indifferently, Patten or Barbour.’ ‘ Sarnames,’ says. Dr. 
Chandler, ‘ when Richard Patten or Barbour lived, were not 
ascertaiged as in later times: an aliay very. frequeftly occurs, 
though the person be eminent, and well descended.’ 


After receiving the rudiments of instruction m Lincoln- 
shire, he was ‘removed to Wykeham’s school at. Win- 
chester, and thenge to the university of Oxford.’ It.is not 
certain at what college he was admitted, but most probably 
at New College. In 1499, Waynflete was made,m 
Winchester school. After he had Giocharged this o 
about eleven years, he was removed by the favour of Kin 
Hetty VI. to his schoot at Eton, and haying remain 
master about three years, he was appointed provost at the 
éxpiration of that term. On the death of Carditial Beau 
fort, Bishop of, Winchester and uncle of the king, Henry 
Ve ed qua to raise Waynflete to that high dignity in 
the church. ; ‘ 


‘kt .was perhaps necessary to use uhconithon: expedition’ to 
secure this promotion to Waynflete, and to preclude embarrass- 
ment from papal imterposition, or the application of potent and 
factious noblemen. Henry, without waiting the customary forms, 
on the day his uncle died, sent leave to the church of Winchester 
to proceed to an election, and strongly recommended his ‘ right 
trustie and well beloved clarke and counsellor, Master William 
Waynflete, Provost of Eton,” fo be his suceessor.’ 


The monks of the Convent of St. Swythin having, ob- 
tained the royal permission to elect a. bishop, ed 
with alacrity to gratify the wishes of the king im the chaice . 
of Waynflete. In the following, we have an account of 
the pious mummery observed on the oecasion. : 

‘ After the grass de Spiritu Sancto po erage Ae 
formed at the high altar in the church of St. Swytiin, anda 
telled, according to custom, the prier, the seb-prior, the Arch- 
deacon of Winchester, and that of Surry by. his proxy, with 
thirty-seven brethren, all professed monks and ia hely orders, 
a three, who were young, alet in the chapter house.. The 
word of God was then propounded, and they implored, devoutly 
the divince grace by singing the hymn ‘ Veni Creator, Spi - 
A protestation against the presence or voting of any unqualified 
person was read by the prior, and the constitution general “ Qui 


propter, by Dr. Wilton. Immediately when this was done, they ~ 
ali, without any debate, on a sudden, withone-aceerd, the Holy 
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Ghost,.‘as they firmly: believed, inspiring them, directed their 
suffrages to Waynflete, and elected him, as it were with one voice 
and ‘one spirit, for their bishop and pastor; and instantly singing 
Te Deum, and causing the bells to ring merrily, they went in 
rdcession to the high altar of the church, where Dr. Wilton, 
y their order, published the transaction in the vulgar tongue to 
a numerous congregation of the clergy and people. The sub- 
prior and another monk were deputed to wait on Waynflete at 
Eton College with the news of his election. From sincere re- 
luctance, or a decent compliance with the fashion of the times, 
hé ‘protested often and with tears, and could not be prevailed on 
to‘nndertake the important office to which he was called, until 
they found him, about sun-set, in the Church of St. Mary, when 
he consented, saying, he would no longer resist the divine will.’ 
Waynflete was consecrated at Eton, on the 13th of July. 
‘ The college of Winchester presented him on the occasion 
with a. horse, which cost six pounds thirteen shillings and four- 
ce; and gave money (thirteen shillings and fourpence) to the 
ys at Eton. The warden, with other members, attended the 
solemnity ;, and. the expences of their journey thither, and to 
London, oh horseback, amounted to thirteen shillings and five 
pence.’ : 
In the year 1448, Waynflete obtained the royal licence 
to found a hall at Oxford for the study of divinity and phi- 
hy. The members were to consist of a president and 
fifty schelars, graduates, more or less, according to the in- 
crease or diminution of the revenues of the institution. 
The noble foundation of Magdalen College, which ‘was a 
oo work, does great honour to the enlightened 
liberality of the Bishop, and remains a monument to his 
memory, which will not readily be destroyed by the revo- 
hutions of years and the ravages of time. 

Waynflete was not installed in his Cathedral of Win- 
chester till more than a year after his consecration. The 
king honoured the ceremony with his presence, when 
he ,wished the learned prelate a long life on earth and a 
continual proficiency in goodness. On this occasion, we 
are ‘told, that Waynflete made ‘ the archbishop a present 
of the professi cope, or that used at the solemnity, 
which was commonly of great value; as also of an hun- 
dred pounds in money.’ He also made liberal donations 
of money to his attendants, and evinced his hospitality in a 
manner suitable to his character and his situation. | 

A parliament was: holden at Winchester on the 16th of 

od une, 1449. — 


_ * The king at this time resided above a month at Winchester. 
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The college chapel-was often honoured with his presence,’ and 
filled with the nobles and prelatés of his suite; at Vespers, matin’, 

and mass.': The services ‘were then commonly performed by 
Waynfiete, and, it is related, with great devotion” 


In 1456, Waynflete was appointed lord high chancellor, 
in the room‘of Archbishop Bourchier. His advancement. 
to this office is thought to have been a measure. of contili- 
ation, in those turbulent times when the feuds had begun 
between the houses of York and Lancaster: on , 
t Md oPIDTttO 
‘While the Yorkists renewed their ,efforts. to ruip the. rio 
castrian power, and the two parties contipued.to.exercise mutual. 
animosity, the peaceful king found consolation. ia,his chancellgt. 
From kindness, or policy perhaps, to withdraw his fruitless ep- 
position, or unwilling assent, to measures which neither of 1 
approved, he sometimes, it is related, would bid the other lords 
attend the council, but, detain him to be the companion of his 
private devotions, tg. offer up. with him in his closet prayers: rte, 
God for the common weal,’ 


Waynflete held the seals from the 11th of October; 1486; 
to the th of July, 1460. The connection of this prelate. 
with the Lancastrians, and his grateful attachment. to, 
Henry VI. seemed unfavourable to his prospects of secu-. 
rity under the reign of Edward IV. But he does not.ap- 
pear to have experienced any molestation, from this sove-. 
a . His probity and moderation, if they did not contciliate, 
favour of the monarch, at least impressed him, with 
. His character was one of those which p 

the security of the individual in the peril ° a 

times. 
‘ On the 20th of September, 1481, the bishop repaiiil ‘to 
Oxford, to supervise the state of his society and the adw:Wnild- 


ings, taking with him the deeds or writings 1“ pr erp va 
and estates belonging te it.’ . , ; grail 


* On the 22d of the same month, cae 

then residing at Worst ‘paid arb 
ithent of visiting , where he, ps tthe 
Waynflete was a Be ir ified by this. mark of, ssenton is 
the sovereign, After sunset, KE is with Dinuptnting 

entered the Parish: of St. "lee, vircl tolodoad edt of bas 


‘ innumerable torches’ burning before | him: The Ui dneaite 
Lionel. Wydevylé;" brother to tie qpeen, ‘and Niece ia ¢ : 
Chandier, with the master’s regent and non regént, réceived hi 
ananeetay without the university, & orted f 
College. He was theré received in like’ inantier, id if 
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Waynflete, the president and scholars in procession. With him 
came.the Bishops of Chichester, Ely, and Rochester, the Earl of 
Lincoln,..lord high treasurer, Lord -Stanely, Lord’ Dacors, of 
Sussex, Sir Thomas Barowyg, Knight, and many other nobles, 
who all met with an honourable reception from the founder, and 
asséd the’ night in the college. "The! 23d, being Sunday, the 
ing with ‘very many Of his lords, spiritual and temporal, and’ 
other persons of quality, tarried, as was decent, says the register, 
until after dinner and noon-tide. ‘The president, between ‘ima- 
tins and the precesssion,'delivered by the command of “the 
founder, before the king and his nobles, a brief cougratulatory 
oration om the arrival of his majesty, and supplicated for his 
special favour toward’ the whiversity and college. Edward re- 
plied te @very article ‘with sufficient fccondity and facondity, 
says the register, graciously assenting to all the petitions. He 
then, in a respectful and orderly manner, followed with his lords 
the procession round the court and boundary of the college. 
On ) errr the king, with bis suite, attended the public dis- 
putations of the university, and a przlection in divinity which 
he had founded, and of which he deemed so highly, that on ac- 
count of it he had lately seyt.some of ,his relations, and in par- 
ticular Edmund Pole, his nephew, to Oxford, The chancellor, 
Wydevyle, was now reader... The king was present also at 
other academical exercises, and on his departure. testified bis 
regard for letters. The mother of Lis queen, and the Countess 
of Suffolk, who, with a numerous train of ladies, had accom- 
panied him from Wodestoke, received honourary gifts fom the 
university” — so bee nan 


. . rey : "h.00 

"In the year 1483, Waynflete had. the honour! of. enter- 
taining at Magdalen, pa meg the Third anda large 
party of prelates and nobles, who passed the night in the 
college. : a drag 

* On the day after the arrival of the king, two solerhn dispu- 
tations were held, by his order and desire, in his presence, in the 
college-hall; the first in moral philosophy, ‘Master’ Thomas 
Kerver, opposing, and a bachelor of the college responding; the 
other in divinity, Mr. John Taylor, a doctor, opposing, and Mr, 
William , Master of arts, responding, a of whom the 
king re with magnificence amd honour, giving to ch of 
ere and me to the og! ss Mondre shillings, 
‘wo this competitor five mares sfo the other masfer five marcs 

and to the bachelor forty shillings. He bestowed likewise on 

! ident and Pepa lig » with a mares for ‘oe 
ng attended public disputations ip the university, anc 
es and ¢ommunities, as he had promised, andj 
to promote learning, granted free permission 
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» Richard, the Third. gontend. 4 ony Mag: 
ortion of the forfeited estate of the Duke of Burk, 


the death of Richard), whep an act of. TesUMpBHeR: was 
passed, it was provided, that, it, ‘ should not be prejudigial 
to: William, Bishop of 9 of .Wynchestre, : nor’ to:.the . pene 
and scholars of Mary alen, in the. hong 
of Oxford.’ "Heury VIL. thus testitied weise 44, 40K 
Waynflete in the commencement of his "The 
bishop did apt liye long enough to, heb the union the 
two roses by the marriage hetween Henry the 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Edward the Fourth, which put 
an end to that long petiod of civil warfare, in ‘which’the 
best blood of England hid’ been shed, ‘and by which’ 
tranquillity of Waynflete’ Itad been often a "4 
iness impaired, and his safety endangered 
uth Waltham on the au of August; eons 
biting enjoyed the see, of Winchester ee iit 39 y 
re 8 from the time of his election i in J Age Prayionth 
of -Waynflete, which is dated only about th three 
aie before his decease, shows, that that, sp Ee of  uni- 
ficent liberality which, always actuated. his con net, in pray 
portion to his means, continued to burn with a. bight and 
spotless flame to the period of his decegse Notwith» 
standing the traits of miperdtition which. are; evident in 
this ition, and which. were the fault off the: 
rather: of the man,'\a spirit of devout .benéficenee 
es the whole, shewing itcelf, mot ‘only in«gremt'and 
rate acts of wehilie liberalit , but im tindand consi- 
te 
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ds to numerous in ividuals in circums 
amble and sequestered privacy. In the cém 
inetit of his will, the pious prelate says, that he wis 
i for that im ty for which he’ eis creatdd, gid ro 
ws feb shades of that evening gathering around him 
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nflete was a prelate fy lara sentiments. “and 
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ee in which he lived. He seems to have considered 
is wealth only as atrust for. which he was accountable, 
and which he most judiciously applied to the alleviation of 
want and the illumination Of ignorance.. As far as his 
judgment permitted him, he devoted his fortune to works 
of public usefulness, and if he had never done thing 
more than found the noble fabric of Magdalen College 
in Oxford, his munificence need not shrink from a. compa~ 
rison with that of any ancient or modern kings. , 

We trust, that this life of so on a man, though it does 
not abound in interesting details, will. be gratifying 
to the scholar and the antiquary, and more particularly to 
the individuals who have been nurtured in those academic 
bowers, where Addison learned to give new beauties to 
his native tongue. 
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Ant. 12-—The Ophion; or, Fhe Theology of the Serpent, and the 
Unity of God, comprehending the Customs of the most Ancient 


People, who were instructed to apply the Sagacity of the Serpent to 
the. Fall of Man, with Critical omarhe on Dr. Adam Clarke's 


Fm cera dg pape & oe ae / John 
Bellamy, Auth Bidiical Criticisms in Classi », Ris L 
and-Oviental ah London, Hatehard, 1911, Svo. 
THIS publication was occasioned by a recent attempt of Dr. 
Adam Clarke in his commentary on the third chapter of Genesis _ 
' to prove, that the temptation of Eve im the nof Eden wis 
effected not by a serpent, according to the generally received 
opinion, but by a monkey of the Ourang-Outang species. Mr. 
amy has combated this opinion of Dr. Adam Clarke with 
much ans and ability. Dr. Clarke’s hypothesis has tHe 
misfortune to excite a propensity to ludicrous remark, very un- 
uitable to the gravity of the subject; but we must do Mr. Bel- 
the justice to say, that conscious, we suppose, of the forve 
of. hie logic, he has been sparing of his ridicule. He has dis- 
cuased the subject with avery commendable seriousness, the 
he cannet.qn one occasion refrain from remarking, that 
* ugly face, of the monkey was not very likeby to have seduced 
Eve from her obedience to ‘ the divine command.’ Dy. Chithe 
indeed says, according to his objector, that if the tempter had 
Cait. Rav. Vol, 23, August, 1811. Es 
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been a serpent, ‘ it must before the fall have walked on its tail.* 
But, in reply, Mr. Bellamy contends, that the monkey does not 
go on its belly (‘ on thy belly shaltthomgo,') any. more than any 
other quadruped. According to the-account in/Genesis, the 
serpent possessed the gift of speech; but, if, the serpent pos- 
sessed this faculty, and ‘if, according to Dr. A: Clarke, ‘ God 
did not qualify the serpent with speech for the occasion,’ it 
must, in the language of Mr. Bellamy, ‘ necessarily have. re- 
mained,’ after it had succeeded in tempting Eve. For the Scrip- 
ture does not mention, that the trensgression of Eve caused thé 
serpent to lose his discursive faculty. : 

In order to get rid of the serpent and to make room ‘for’ the 
monkey, Y oe Adam Clarke has attempted to prove, that’ the 
Septuagint and other ancient versions, have given am erroneous 
interpretation of the Hebrew word, Nachash, which they havé 
translated ogis, serpent. Dr. Clarke allows, that ‘ the New 
Testament writers, who scarcely ever quote the Old Testament, 
but from the Septuagint translation, and scarcely ever change a 
word in their quotations, copy this version in the use of this 
word.’ But if, according to Dr. Clarke, the Néw Testament 
writers erred in copying an error of the Septuagint, the remark 
would tend to set aside the inspiration of the Evangelists and 
Apostles. This we do not suppose to be the intention of the 
orthodox Dr. A. Clarke, though we hardly see how, according to 
the statement of Mr. Bellamy, he can obviate that difficulty. 

Mr. Bellamy, with the aid of Bryant, gives an account of the 
early deification of the serpent. Mr. B. next shows how the ser- 
pent excelled all other animals, and consequently, amongst the 
rest, the monkey in, sagacity,. He endeavours to prove, that the 
specific instrutrent of the fall, was, what he calls the ‘ Niolic’ 
serpent, or, in other words, the crocodile, which, according to 
him, is ‘ more subtile, intelligent, and sagacious, than all the 
beasts of the field.’ Mr. Bellamy, in order still further to refute 
the hypothesis of Dr. A. Clarke, argues, that the monkey does 
not rise so high as the serpent ‘ in the scale of instinctive sen- 
sibility.’ From the natural structure of the Ourang-Outang, he 
infers, that that animal was ‘ designed by the Creator to walk 
erect.’ But, adds Mr. B. ‘ though this creature approaches 
nearest to the form of man, it is incapable of thinking with ani 

degree of reason like the serpent.’ We never before understood, 
that the serpent was a thinking animal any more than the baboon. 
If to think, be to place ideas together, according to their severa) — 
connections and dependencies, we should beg to know whence 
Mr. Bellamy infers, that the serpent possesses this faculty ant 
more than the monkey? Mr. B. extolling the intellectual oe. 
perties of the serpent, says, that this animal has been ‘ deserved 
celebrated in all ages for its intuitive knowledge ;’ that ' 


* be plans and executes with ail that order, foresight, and eer. 
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tainty, which is (are) not to be equalled by any of othe beasts of 
the field, neither as far as the habits of its nature extend-is it 
inferior in wisdom and intelligence to man.’ reat 


Dr. A. Clarke supports his supposition of the agency. of the 
monkey in the temptation of Eve, by the help of an Arabic word 
Chanas, which signifies.a species of the ape genus, and is, we 
suppose, fancied by the usteron-proteron, or some other process 
of etymology, to be the parent stem of the Hebrew Nachash. 
But Mr. Bellamy will not permit Dr. A. Clarke to resort to the 
Arabic for any roots of words which are wanting in the Hebrew. 
For, according to Mr. B. ‘ the Hebrew is so complete a lan- 
guage,’ that this attempt is totally superfluous. In the same 
page, Mr. B. says, that the Hebrew is ‘ allowed by those who 
understand it, to be the most complete and comprehensive lan- 
guage in the world. We may not be such proficients in the 
Hebrew language as Mr. Bellamy, but to us it appears to merit 
the epithets rather of rude and sterile, than of perfect and copious. 
We do not know whether Dr. Clarke inclines to the opinion, that 
the Arabic is the original source of the Hebrew; but Mr. Bel- 
lamy treats that supposition which some persons of profound 
learning have embraced, as ‘a wild notion,’ which could be 
hardly entertained ‘ by any one acquainted either with profane 
or sacred history.’ ’ 

Mr. Bellamy, after pointing out some other particulars besides 
those which we have stated, in which the active instrument of 
the fall in Genesis, agrees better with the idea of a serpent than 
of a monkey, says, p. 56, ‘ it does not follow, that because a 
conversation is related between the serpent and the woman, that 
either the serpent or the monkey could speak.’ Mr. Bellamy 
considers the account as an allegory, and he defends the allego- 
rical method of scriptural interpretation. Though Dr. Clarke 
says, that ‘ if it be an allegory, no attempt should be made to 
explain it, as it would require a direct revelation to ascertain the 
‘sense in which it should be understood ;’ yet his adversary is not 
deterred by this assertion from an attempt to unravel the meaning 
of the apologue. He says, p. 74, that ‘ Eve was beguiled, or 
seduced from her native simplicity, by giving way to the sensual 
principle,’ and this sensual principle he supposes to be allego- 
rically represented ‘ by that sensual animal,’ the serpent. It 
was, according to Mr. Bellamy, ‘ the abuse of the sensual affec- 
tions that gave birth to sin in our first parents, and which,’ says 
he, ‘ constitutes sin at this day. This was the prohibited fruit 
of which they were not to eat.’ Mr. B. thinks, that ‘ a great 
part of the scriptures are written in this allegorical style.’ If we 
adopt this supposition, where shall we stop? The visionary theo- 
logue, mounted in his allegorical car, will, like Origen of old, 
soon leave reason and common sense behind him in his flight. 
We have no room to enpeets, on re Mr. Bellamy has said on 

, gz 
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the ‘ unity of God.’ He talks of ‘ a trinity ouT of the divine 
hature,’ as an absurdity ; and he defends ‘ a trinity 1N the divine 
nature,’ as more agreeable to truth. P. 113, he asserts, that 
one ‘ self-existent being could not possibly produce another self- 
existent being,’ and that ‘ consequently, there cannot be two 
beings of the same self-existing essence.’ Dr. A. Clarke, as 
quoted by Mr. Bellamy, p. 115, says, ‘ God is an infinite being, 
and cannot be confined to any form, so he can have no personal 
appearance.’ Dr. Clarke, when he wrote this, was not probably 
aware how strongly it militates against many of the formule of 
modern orthodoxy. But Mr. Bellamy, in reply, says, that 
‘ the prophets iedies him (the Almighty), to be in the form of 
man;’ and he then asks exultingly, ‘ whether we are to believe © 
the prophets or Dr. Clarke?’ 


Art. 13.—Grace Triumphant. An Account of the exemplary Life 
and Triumphant Death of Caleb Vernon, who died in London, 
November, 1666, aged Twelve Years and Six Months. By the Rev. 
John Vernon, a New Edition, abridged and revised, for the Use of 
Sunday Schools, by J. Ivimey. London, Button, 1811, 12mo. 


WE notice this only as a specimen of the kind of reading, or, 
as Mr. Ivimey calls it, ‘ excellent mean jof instruction, which it 
is the wish of certain persons to introduce into our Suaday 
schools. Caleb Vernon, the subject of this article, is repre- 
sented as a sort of Chosen instrument for the conversion of sin- 
ners, a prodigy of grace to illuminate the path of the elect. His 
parents gave him the name of Caleb, ‘ to express their desire, 
that like the son of Jephunnah, he might follow the Lerd fully.’ 
When he was four years of age, ‘he could read the Bible dis- 
tinctly ;’ and his theological proficiency kept increasing, till he 
was seized with a violent ague in 1660. This disorder, as might 
be expected, operating on such materials, augmented Master 
Caleb’s conviction of ‘ his sinful and undone state by nature’ 
When he was about ten years of age, instead of playing at mar- 
bles, trundling hoops, or flying kites like other boys, Master 
Caleb became most devoutly busied ‘ inthe salvation of his 
soul.’ As his health declined, ‘ bis spirituality of mind began 
eminently to abound.’ He conversed in a very ‘ savoury man- 
mer,’ about ‘the love of Jesus Christ.’ His mother, as well 
she might, ‘ admiring his knowledge of divine things,’ began to 
write down some of his conversations. In 1666, when, in 
his thirteenth year, ‘he was seized with fits, during which 
he told his mother that he ‘saw the face of God,’ and that 
God took ‘ him into his arms,’ with other incoherent rhap- 
sedies. At a period when he was sop ill, that he could not 
sit up an hour at a time, he expressed a desire to be ‘ baptized 
and admitted into church fellowship. As this was refused, some 
of the congregation at his request waited to hear him ‘ relate his 
experience of a work of grace upon his heart.’ This he did te 


4 
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their gteat edification, and answered as many questions in divi- 
nity as would have qualified him to take a doctor's degree im that 
art. Master Caleb after this conference could not be satisted 
without the ordinance of baptism being duly performed. He 
was accordirighy, though ‘ reduced to a meére parcel of bones,’ 
as the narrative says, taken to the river, and ‘ d into Christ.’ 
Master Caleb endured the immersion better than might have 
bees éapected, and afterwards returned thanks to God ‘ for as- 
sisting such dry bones‘in his serviee.’ After this, he continued 
to coriverse ‘ in a very savoury manner’ till be expired. - As an 
additional proof of the instructive matter to be found im this 
book we add the following: Master Caleb ‘seeing his little sister 
by him of five years old, which the rest used to call mother, he 
said to her affeetionatély, Nancy, the Lord make you a mother 
in Israel; O how do I long to see Christ formed in youf After 
this, who will not say that Master Caleb could talk nonsense as 
well as any nicthodist in his majesty’s dominions ? 


POLITICS. 


Arr. 14.—Fifth Report-of the Directors of the A Institution , 
read at the general annual Meeting on thé 21th of March, 1811. 
Td tlich is added an Appendix, and a List of Subscribers. Loudou: 
Hatchard, 1811. Svo. 2s. 


WE are happy to find the philanthropie members of the Afri- 
can Institution steadily pursuing their grand object of promoting 
the é¢ivilization of the African continent. But the genérows 
@ttempts to effect this noble purpose must be continually frus- 
trated till the slave-trade is totally abolished. For what advance 
in civilization is likely to be effected where both person and 
property are perpetually inséeare? We are sorry to learn from 
the present report, that the slave trade is still prosecuted with dll 
the rapacity of avarice. Thereport itself consists principally of 
details respecting the extent to which this iniquitous trafie bes 
been recently revived. We are informed that in the viee-admi- 
falty court of Sietra Leone, dering the last year, about twenty 
slave-ships were condemned ‘on satisfactory progf either of 
their being American, or British property, ot of having cleared 
out from a British port.’ But the directots have not been remiss 

_ iit their endeavours to prevent the continuance of these nefarioits 
factices, A bill was introdaced imto the House of Commons, 
the last session and will probably be passed in the next, by 
which all sebjects of, or persons residing in the United Ki 
or in any of the British dominions, who shail om the slave- 
trade, or shall be, in any way, engaged therein, be ‘ declared 
te be felons, and shall he trantspotted beyond seas for aterm mot 
exceeding fourteen years, or shall be confined and kept to hard 
labour for a term not exceeding five years, nor less than three 











‘ 
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years.’ The decision of the Privy Council with respect to the 
jcapture of the Amedie, an American ship, which was carrying 
tslaves from the coast of Africa to a Spanish colony, is‘said to 
liave been no sooner known than ‘ every American flag, which 
‘covered the slave-trade, disappeared.’ By the treaty of al- 
‘liance with Portugal, which was ratified in February last, it was 
stipulated that no Portuguese subjects shall be permitted to carry 
-on the ‘slave-trade on any part of the coast of Africa, not actu- 
ally belonging to the dominions of Portugal. Portuguese ships 
cannot now range, as formerly, in the pursuit of this inhuman 
traffic, along the whole coast of Africa. It gave us great satis- . 
faetion to hear that, ia the Caraccas, where, with the exception 
of Cuba, there are more owners of slaves than in any other 
Spanish colony, one of the first acts of the Junta was to make 
the African slave-trade an object of their prohibition. - 

In the island of ‘Trinidad the ‘ royal ordinance, or cedula for 
the government and protection of slaves in the Spanish colenies,’ 
which had fallen into disuse after the conquest of thatisland by 
the British, has been restored to its former activity. Some of 
the regulations of this code breathe a spirit of more enlightened 
humanity, than we had expected to find in the enactments of a 
despotic government. Ample provisions are made in it for the 
‘religious instruction of the slaves, for securing to them food and 
clothing, both in quantity and quality conformable to their age 
and sex, and the custom of the country; for regulating their 
labour, and setting apart a portion of their time to be employed 
for their own advantage. Those, slaves cannot be compelled to 
-work, who are above sixty. years of age or under seventeen. All 
masters. are obliged to provide them with sufficient and commo- 
djous jabitations, in which each man shall have his own bed ; 
and not more than two slaves are permitted to be lodged in a 
roon;. Slaves who are old and infirm, are to be maintained at 
the: expence of their masters, who cannot under any pretence 

‘exonerate themselves from the obligation, The punishments 
ewhich masters: are allowed to inflict on their slaves, cannot ex- 
ceéd iniseverity, and are not allowed to be such as ‘ to cause 
any contusion.or effusion of blood.’ Masters.who are guilty of 
‘excess .in punishing their slaves are liable not only to be fined, 
‘but-to be prosecuted as criminals. Masters are annually to de- 
liver to the proper euthorities, a list, attested upon oath, of all 
Ahe slaves upon their respective estates, and in case of the death” 
or‘removal of any slave, each master is to give information of it 
within. three diiys to the justice of the town or district, that no 
secret murder. nor foul dealing may escape the-cognizance of the 
Jaw. The estates are to be visited three times in.a year by per- 
isons of probity appointed by the magistrates, in arder to make 
iaguizies inte all violations of the above mentioned rules, . This 
yoyal order, of which we haye exhibited the prin-spal heads, was 
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published at Aranjuez on the 31st of May, 1789. In. the pe 
rusal we did not find one regulation which is mentioned jn the 
present report, p. 36—that ‘ it gives freedom to every female 
slave who has cohabited with her master ; and in failure of law- 
ful children, illegitimate offspring of whatever colour, may, after 
any act of acknowledgment by the father, inherit his property, 
and succeed to the mother’s without any such act.’ May not the 
humanity of the above law excite a blush in some of our European 
codes? T'wo African youths are mentioned in the report as com- 
ing from Sierra Leone in order to. be qualified for schoolmasters, 
under the superintendence-of Mr. Joseph Lancaster. Such are 
the missionaries which we wish to see sent to Africa and other 
uncivilized regions of the globe. 


Ant. 15.—Observations on Parliamentary Reform. By James Mason, 
Esq. London, Ridgeway, 1811, 8vo. pp. 73. 


MR..MASON seems to think, that the manner in which the 
elective franchise is, at present, distributed amongst the different 
orders of persons in this country, is better contrived to secure 
the general freedom and happiness, than could be effected by any 
of the plans of reform which have been successively agitated by 
Mr. Pitt, Earl Grey, and Sir Francis Burdett. According to 
Mr. Mason’s ideas, the different interests of the country are 
more, substantially represented by the present than they could be 
by any other mode. He defends the ‘ close boroughs’ on the 
pie, that the persons whose abilities and eloquence have had 
most influence in the national councils, have usually begun their 
parliamentary career as the representatives of those places. 
* While,’ says Mr. Mason, ‘ the counties and cities send men to 
look on, and hold the balance of the war, the prize-fighters 
almost all come from the close boroughs.’ But if we are to un- 
derstand by the ‘ prize-fighters’ in this place, those persons, 
the sole object.of whose political exertions is to grasp the emo- 
luments of office, and engross the patronage of the state, this 
surely affords no yery favourable view of the advantage of ‘ close 
boroughs,’ or of their subsetviency to the public interest. The 
public weal would, probably, be better promoted if we had not 
so many ‘ prize-fighters,” who might perhaps, be designated by 
another name not less appropriate, that of cormorants, preying 
on ‘the Vitals of.the state. Now, if we consider the ‘ close . 
boroughs,’ as so many nests to hatch and nurture these cormos 
rants, to pick out the eyes of the country, and to batten on the 
eatcase of the state, we certainly shall form no very inadequate 
nor unjust idea of their tendencies and effects. But if these be 
only their general tendencies and their frequent effects, is not 
their gradual extirpation necessary to the virtue and well-bei 
of the community? Can the body-politic ever be restored to any 
thing like @ sound state whilst they are suffered to exist? - 
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When Mr. Mason argues, p. 21, that ‘ close boroughs efford 
the most certain avenue for great talents to the House of Com- 
mons; that, p. 62, no plan can ‘ provide at once so effectually 
and fairly for the display of the highest human endowments, as 
our close boroughs; that, p. 22, ‘ they (the close boroughs), 
‘keep up a supply of better statesmen, wiser counsellors, and 
more eloquent orators, than could arise from any other sources,’ 
his inference is not justified by experience. The members of 
the close boroughs are either nominated by the government or by 
individuals of large fortunes. Now is not a prime minister, 
unless he be a man of more exalted virtue than is often found in 
that situation, more likely to fill the government boroughs with 
facile and pliant tools, than with men of vigorous and indepen- 
dent minds? A man of large fortune, and of a mind and heart 
on a level with that fortune, will indeed occasionally introduce 
into the House of Common: «a senator of cultivated intellect, en- 
larged views, and patriotic sentiments. But great wealth does 
not often furnish the soil which is most favourable for the pro- 
duction of so much sagacity and disinterestednéss.’ A'man vir- 
tuous as Phocion or Aristides, might by some happy chance be- 
come the representative of Gatton or Old Sarum; but will such 
an event happen ence in an age? And are some few solitary m- 
stances of the good, fortuitously resulting from an abuse, to be 
adduced as a valid ground for the continuance of that abuse? 
Certainly not. There is otherwise no evil in the world, however 
enormous, which we ought not strenuously to labour to pre- 
serve. We must, however, do Mr. Mason thé justice to state, 
that he does, in parts of his pamphlet, seem willing to conseift’to 
some corrections of the parliamentary representation, to the ex- 
tinction of one or two of the most rotten borouglis, and to the 
transfer of their privileges to such towns as Birmingham, Man- 
chester and Sheffield. He appears also, p. 63, wilting to extend 
the right of voting to copyboldets and certain leaseholders in 
the counties, and to add two new representatives to the county of 
York. This would certainly be doing’ something, though it 
would leave much undone. But perhaps Mr. Mason thinks, 
with Horace, that 


‘ Dimidium facti, gui cepit, habet,’ &c. &c. 

The author, p. 23, scoffs at the idea of making ‘ property 
the basis of representetion.’ ‘ Cau,’ says Mr. Mason, * what is 
inanimate, be the basis of the conduct of men?’ . Mr. M: should 
have recollected, that though the property is:inavimate, the pos- 
sessors are not, and, that the suffrage is not virteally given to the 
property, but to the proprietor, The tendency of making pro- 
perty the basis of representation, is to stimulate the genera in- 
dustry by the prospect of obtaining so valuable a priv and, 
iw fact, to promote, as much es possibile, the universal diffusion 
of property, on which the bliss, the order, and harmony of social 
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life so essentially depend. Before Mr. Mason writes another 
pamphlet on parliamentary reform, we would recommend him 
to endeavour to trace the influence of property on the moral 
and physical well-being of man. 


POETRY. 


Arr. 16.—Original Sonnets, and other Poems, by Mary F. Johnston. 
London; Longman, 1810. 


WHOEVER says that Miss Mary F. Johnson has not been 
indefatigable in the manefacturing of sonnets, both regular and 
irregular, we must not only beg leave to differ from them; but, 
if they persist in their error, we shall go farther than Touel» 
stone, and give them the lie direct, as the lady stands convieted 
of above one hundred and thirty on various occasions. Most 
of the subjects are rather hackneyed, and such as have often 
been handled by many a pretty Miss; amongst these we reckon 
a sonnet to the Moon, another to Madame Lana in Clouds, and 
to two ThunderStorms. The authoress gives it as a reason for 
versifying ow the: terbulent. elements, that it suited her 
temper..; We have other sonnets, to Hope, to’ Peace, to Love, to 
Friendship, and to. almost every thing else; that has been son- 
neted an hundred thousand tinies before. Though we really do 
not doubt Miss Johnson's genius this way, yet sonneteering Was 
become so insipid (not to say stupid) from the frequent recur- 
rence of the same images, that Miss Johnson itiust not be of 
fended when we tell her she comes in for -ler share of the stithe 
tameness of which we have:so often had occasion to complaint ih 
others, who have exeteisdd their fancied talent in this species‘6f 
composition. We have a proof of this in the following, which 
we think as good as any m the present volute; aad 
our readets may recognize ay old acquaintance, as we faiity 
that we have somewhere:read lines beginning 
 . 4 Mférn’s' beaming é¢yes at length unclose 
And ‘wake the blushes of the rose 
Which afl night long oppressed with dews,’ 
&e. &e. ay 
Miss Johnson, thus addresses a friend : 
* As the soft flower, engemui'd with glitt’ring dew, 
Its meek and blushing head to earth inclines, 
But’soon revives its torie and brilliant hue, - 
When cheering Pheebus in-his glory shinés; 
As o’ér its petals lucid dew-drops glide, nam 
And still the blessom bright and dry remains, 
Mere svteetly glowing from the grateful tide, 
Without or humid trace or with’ring stains: 
So now thou droop’st thy leveby head, sty fiend ; 
So pearly tears thy rosy chewk siffuse ; 
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So shall, ere long, a happy light ascend, 

To chase the woe which that fresh cheek bedews. 
Nor will that vanish’d woe have left its gloom, 
To chill thy breast, or to impair thy bloom.’ 


Arr. 11.— The ge; or, the Consolations of Philosophy, a Poem. 
Part the first. By the Author of the People, &c. London, Jones, 
18!ll. ° ‘ 


THIS performance is dedicated to Sir Francis Burdett, and be- 
gins, ‘ Sir, the work which follows is the production of an unlet- 
tered man,’ a most agreeable piece of informbtion to be sure ! 
* eomposed in the few leisure hours of a week which thetrafimels of 
aj dull and stupid commerce left-him.’ The author, we presume, 
means to impress. his readers, that is, if he gets any to wade 
through this wonderfuily philosophic mass of nonsense, with a 
due reverence for his transcendent talents by turning his nose upin 
the wind at what he calls dull and stupid commerce, and instead 
of employing his few hours in 4 week, of leisure, in riding round 
the ring in Hyde Park, or strolling :to the Jew's Harp or Mother 
Red Capp, his superior genius.is employed in. writing a poem. 
We,could-have forgiven him this very: simple mistake, provided 


he had.kept the effusidns: ofihis musé to-himself, or. for -the en- 
Aertainment of his maiden-,aunts and superannuated relatives ;, 
but to send it into the world dignified by a dediéation to a 
man of respectability and a scholar, ‘and. then to flatter:him- 


self. that,.it, will be read, and not only read, but’ doubtless 
read with: admiration, ,of this unlettered géntleman's talénts, is 
spmething too much. for common patience to:endure:) Wemay 
with:truth exclaim with our great bard, what-a piece of work ‘is 
man! and what:a.piece of work has ‘this author indulged. bis 
leisure in jumbliag and patching together If Sir Fradeis Bur- 
Srttcae derive consolation from the author's philosophy; well and 
good ; we congratulate. him for being:abte! t»extract a particle 
of value from such a heap of rubbish ;,;but though we have 
not the pleasure of knowing Sir Francis, we will xenture to say 
that if he glances his eye over ‘ the, gansolations of philosophy,’ 
he will sincerely pity us for being obliged to spend an hour or 
two in the perusal. To give an account of the work is beyond 
our capacity. Suffice it to say, that it’i$ all'‘about the fall of 
Rome, and, the, fall, of Britain, and:all abott!Mr.Cobbett and 
Mr. Hunt, .Mr..,.Malthus arid. Mr. Pitt, Aristophanes*and So- 
crates, Newton, and Cicene; aad Draco;: and Solon, Mr. ‘Cart- 
wright, and Sis,Francis\Burdett, de. &cpwith many other men 
and things which we haye-bot >time td notice,-and whith the 
philosopher, Jugs ;in Aead:: and shoulders! He '\however com- 
forts himself inthe following staaza; which .is- the best in the 
book : Sue wo souns-biscened ve gue TV 
Meanwhile in dubjous life below, 
Be charity my guide—> ') 1’ 
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That rule which feels for other’s woe 
To deity allied! 
Kuowledge, still grapple to my heart 
The scourge of power, the foe of art— 
Which lights me through the maze of doubt ; 
And then whatever fortune brings, 
Of cunning priests, or despot kings, 
I'll trace my passage out.’ 


We sincerely rejoice that the author has so much comfort in 
store, an? only regret that he has not thought fit to extend his 
charity to us poor reviewers; for this is only part'the first; we 
shall therefore be in trembling expectation of part the second ; 
nor are we assured that the mischief will stop here ; but we will 
hope for the best. 


‘Art. 18.—The Bullion Debate; a Serio-comic Satiric Poem. By 
William Pitt. London, Longman, 1811, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE name of William Pitt is certainly well adapted for a 
poem on the substitution of paper for bullion. We had there- 
fore at first supposed that the name was assumed for the occa- 
sion, but we find the authorship does not belong to the ghost 
of the late W. P. of blessed memory, but to a man: of good. 
wholesome flesh and blood, bone and muscle, who has written 
agricultural surveys of the counties of Stafford, Leicester, Nor- 
thampton, and Worcester, and who. is in habits of intimacy with 
Sir John Sinclair, to whom this work is addressed in an ‘ epistle 
dedicatory.’ Sir John Sinelair is, we believe, himself, not only 
an enemy to bullion, but a dabbler too in rhyme, and of course 
we suppose that he has versified his own speech in this debate, 
in order to shine more than he otherwise might in the doggrel of 
his friend and fellow poetaster, W. Pitt. a 


Arr. 19.—The Battle of Albuera; a Poem. With an Epistle dedi- 
catory to Lord Wellington. London, Gale, 1811, 8vo. pp. 39. 
‘THE author of this work describes the battle of Albuera, 
with the same enthusiastic spirit with which it was fought. His 
verses glow with poetic and martial fire, and are pervaded by the 
love of liberty, and the disdain of oppression which animated 
the allied troops on that ever memorable day. 
The poem thus opens: 


* Peace to the brave, who nobly died, 
Albuera, on thy marshy side, 
When carnage, scatter’d far and wide, ¢ 
Had strewn thy fields with dead! . 
But blasting, like the fire.of heaven, 
Fierce be the bolts of vengeance driven 
On his, the ruthless tyrant’s head; — 
To soothe whose proud vindictive, mood, 
These peaceful plains were dyed with blood! 
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Peace to the spirits of the brave! 
They lie interr’d in-honour’s grave, 
Who shed their dearest blood to save 
Their dearer country’s liberty ! 
While by their side the heroes rest, 
Who died to save a land oppress’d, 
And bid her, like themselves be free! 
And Britain, whilst thy sortews flow 
For many a valiant chieftain low, 
And hundreds of thy soldiers dead : 
Awhile maternal anguish pause, 
- Remembering that in Freedom’s cause 
Thy gallant heroes bled: 
For this, on the Albuera’s side / 
They nobly fought, and nobly died !’ 


General Beresford is thus described animating his troops te 
succour the Spaniards, who were giving way before the French. 


“ Charge, Stewart, c !—on, Colburne, on! 

At length the foe the height has won, 

And o’er the bodies of the brave, 

The Gallic eagles proudly wave! 

Charge, Stewart, charge! whate’er the loss, 

On yonder height St. George’s cross 
Triumphantly display. 

Force down those legions to the plain, 

And boldly straggle to regain 

The fortune of the day!” 


The Polish lancers, who were mistaken for Spanish troops, 
and who made such dreadful havock among a part of the British 
army till they were succoured by GeneralHoughton’s brigade, 
take a conspicuous figure in this bloody fray. 


‘ Just as the heights were all but won, 
_Just as the foe began to run, 

The Polish troops came marching on, 
. And fell upon our rear. 

*T'was not with bayonet or blade 

The desperate assault was made, 

But with the barbed spear. — 
Fierce that assault ; for chieftain ne’er, 
To scenes of war how us’d soe’ér— 
Not Soult himself—had seen its peer: 
For, though in wily ambush caught, 
The British troops like livns fought ; 
At once im front and rear assail d, 
Their a never fail’d; 
For little then our horsemen ’vail’d 

Against this novel enemy: - 
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Those pennons of the scarlet hue, 
~ weg. their horses view, 

han pluaging deep and rearing high, 
Affrighted from the field they flew _ 
Untractable as these wild steeds 
Who roam at large their native meads, 
Their mouths by iron bits uncurb’d, 
Their peace by man yet undisturb’d. 
And though their riders, staunch and true, 
Did all the strength of man could de,,. 
Their every effort was in vain ~ 
To bring them to the charge again,’ ’ 


The death of Major-General Houghton, who died cheering 
bis men to the charge, is very pathetically mentioned. But 


~ € Though he was gone—his spirit still 
Seem’d beckoning followers up the hill, 
And, whilst revenge their bosoms fill, 
With firmer step they trod. 
Yet heav'd each heart one heavy sigh, 
One tear bedimm’d each soldier’s eye, 
As quick they past his body by, 
In conquest’s erimson’d road. 
Fell not their noble chief in vain, 
For on that hill the bloody stain, 
- Will mark how well the valiant train 
His last command obey’d. 
Short, though severe, the waste of blood 
That each assailant blade embrued ; 
Not long the French our bayonets stood— 
Not long before they fled. 
They rallied not upon the height, 
Dar’d not again the fearful fight, 
But sped them rapid in their flight, 
Nor peus’d to look behind. 
Whilst Stewart's conquering t pursue, 
And Cole, who with his legiens 
To aid, when deep the combat grew, 
And in the vietry join'd. 
With Lumley, whose inferior force 
So bravely foil’d the Gallic herse, 
When, proudly spurring o’er the plain, 
They thought to turn the frent of Spain?’ 


When the French are repulsed, the poet exclaims with true 

martial ardour, petite” alr tenga 
«s L oose B at ai a } I ©ot A, Bi. PS 
Spur, Lusitanians, o'er the plain, =; 


~ 
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Chieftains of Henover and Spain, 
Push on with all your cavalry! 
Spare net the strength of man or horse, 
But haste, pursue the flying force, 
Nor pause a moment in your course, 
Your glorious course of victory!” 
In full pursuit our soldiers ride, 
Down to the very river’s side, | 
Where France retreats the stream across, 
Her footmen, guarded by her horse; 
And yields the hard-fought day. 
But had our horsemen-equal been, 
Or nearly so, not thus I ween, 
The foe had 'scap’d away. 
Few, few, had then return’d to tell 
How many thousand Frenchmen fell, 
When England, Portugal, and Spain, 
Rose victors on Aibuera’s plain.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 20.—Guy’s' New British Reader; or Sequel to his New British 
Spelling-Book ; containing a great Variety of easy Lessons, selected 
from approved Authors: exhibiting a very eesy Gradation, and 
adapted to the Junior Classes of Ladies’ and ‘:entlemen’s ‘chools. 
By Joseph Guy, Author of the Pocket Cyclopedia, School Geogra- 
phy, Chart of General Hisiory, &e. and Prejessor of Geography, 
Great Marlow. London: Cradock, 181]. 12mo. 4s. 


THE principal difference between this and some similar col- 
lections is, that the more difficult words in each of the extracts 
are divided into syllables to facilitate the spelling, and are ex- 
plained, or are attempted to be explained. We say attempted 
to be explained, for Mr. Guy appears to us, in somie instances 
to have adopted the old method of interpreting the ignotum per 
ignotius, or in other words, of illuminating jhe partial and 
twinkling obscure by a total and palpable eclipse. Thus in p. 
103, Mr. Guy, accommodating his language, no doubt, to juve- 
nile ignorance, explains ‘ improvement’ by ‘ edification,’ ‘ fervent’ 
by ‘ ardent ;’ p. 139 ‘ stomach,’ which is a very familiar word, 
and known to every child of four years old, by the learned pe- 
tiphrasis of ‘ ventricle of digestion ;’ p. 147, ‘ sovereignty’ by 
* supremacy; p.171, ‘ mutual’ by ‘reciprocal; &c. &c. How 
is achild by this method, to improve in clearness of ideas? 
Some of Mr. Guy’s helps are, in fact, impediments io the under- 
standing. 


Aat. 21.—/4 new Grammar of the English Language, withan Appendiz, 
containing a Scheme for teaching grammatical Composition on a new 
Principle. By John Fenwick. London: Wilkie, 1811. 12mo. 


WE have not discevered any particular novelty in this gram- 
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mar; but it has the merit of being brief. and ¢lear, ,The ap- _ 
pendix is an useful part of thé wotk’; théugh we have not deserietl 
the ‘ new principle’ which the author mentions in his title-page. 
An alteration of form or method in any didactic process is a 
very different thing from the dfstovery of a NEW PRINCIPLE. 


Ant. 22.—The School Cyphering Bock for Beginners; containing all the 
Variety of Suma and Questions usually proposed inthe first five Ruics 
of Arithmetic, viz. Notation, Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
and Division, forming an extremely easy Gradation, by whith 
Learners may be thoroughly grounded in the first Principles of the 
Science: with a complete Set of arithmetical Tables, the whole 
equally adapted to Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Schools, and privat? 
Teachers. By Joseph Guy, Author of the Pocket Cyclopedia, &c. 
London: Cradock, 1811, 4to. 3s. 6d. : 


Mr. GUY’S copious title-page exempts us from the necessity 
of making any animadversions on the merit of this performance, 
which we believe to be so attenuated as to be imperceptible. to 
the most miscroscopic eye. 'Fhis is an age of book-making; and 
of school-book-making, more than all the rest. 


Arr. 23.—A Treatise on Book-keeping, adapted to the Use of Schools, 
containing two Sets of Books by single Entry, one by double Entry, 
and an Outline to be filled up by either Method. To whichis added, a F'a- 
miliar- Dissertation on the various Bills and Noies, uscd in Commerce 
es Substilutesfor Cash. By Robert Goodacre, Waster of Siandard Hill 
Academy, near Nottingham. London, Cradock, 1811, 4s. bound. 


THE art of book-keeping is of the first necessity to mer- 
chants and tradesmen, and it may,be profitably learned at schools 
even by those who%re not intended for commercial life, or ner- 
cantile employments. They will thus early form the habit of 
clear and regular accounts, for want of which many.a man-has 
been inextricably embarrassed, before he was aware of his’si- 
tuation. The theory and practice of book-keeping are deve- 
loped with sufficient clearness in the present performance, while 
it will keep the pupil perpetually exercised in arithmetical cal- 
culations. : * 








_———— — —— 


N. B. On the first Day of September next, will be pub- 
lished the Appendix to the XXIII Vol. of the Critical 
Review ; containing Accounts of foreign Literature, with 
Index, &c. &e. 
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Alphabetical Catalogue, or List of Books published 
in August, 1811. 


—_— 


AN Account of the Conquest of 
the Isle of France. By an Officer. 4g. 
A brief Statement of the Origin 


and Advantages of the new Western 


Read. ts. 

Albuera, the Battle of, a Poem. 3s. 

Analysis of a new System of ge- 
nera} Education, Sve. 10s. fid. 

Burns, John.—Popular Directians 
for the Treatment of the Diseases of 
Women and Children, &vo. 9s. 

Bannockburn, a Poem, in four 
Books, 8vo. 8s. 

Bragge, 1.— Impartial Examina- 
tion of the Merits and‘ Demerits of 
the Duke of York. 

Barnaby Rev. A. D.D.—The Sin 
and Danger of Schism, a Charge to 
the Clergy of.Leicester. Is. 6d. 

Blackett Jaseph, the Remains of, 
with his Life, &c. By Mr. Pratt, 
2 vols. 28s. 

Berkeley, Rev. Thos.—Wilderness, 
or Prolusions in Verse, 12mo. 6s. 

‘Christie, Thomas, M. D.—An Ac- 
count of the Ravages committed in 
Ceylon by the Small-Pox, &c. 8vo. 3s 

~~ Communications relative to the 
Thora Apple, as a Relief or Cure of 
Asthma. 3s. 6d. 

Capper Louisa.—An Abridgment 
ef Lock’s Essay concerniag Human 
Understanding. 4to. 1L 

Cooke, Nathaniel, Esq.— Money, 
what itis, &c. - 

Cobbett’s parliamentary History 
ef England, Vol. VIII. Li. 11s. éd. 

Dipping, J.B.—Evening’s Entertain- 
ment for the Instruction and Amuse- 
ment of Youth, 12mo. 2 vols. 12s. 

Dengell, Joba.—The P : 
or, a general Course of polite Edu- 
cation; &c. &c. 8vo. 2 vols. 11. 1s. 

Dudley, Rev. H. B. LL. D.—A Let- 
ter to the Rev. Robert Hodgson on 
tee Cenduct of ay ae Fe- 
apecting the Rectory of Bradwe 

Bey mologicon Universale, 2 vols. 
dto. 41. 4s. 

Fitzgerald Edward, Esq.—The Re- 
Fete, a descriptive Poem. 

Gi. . 

Gilchrist Octavius.—A Letter to 
William Gifford, Esq. on a late Edi- 
tion of Ford’s Plays, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


P. R. Esq.—Reflections on 


the possible Existence and supposed 
Expediency ‘of.\a national Bank- 
ruptcy. ' 

Henderson Robert.—A Treatise on 
the breeding of Swine and curing of 
Bacon, 8vo. 4s. - 

Johnston Mr.— His Speech . on 
Lord Stanhope’s Bill. , 

intreduction to.the Memoirs of 
Prince Eugene.of Savoy. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Keith Georgé Skeenc, D.D.—A ge- 
neral View of the Agriculture of 
Aberdeenshire. 8vo. 15s. 

Lewis Percival, Esq.— Historical 
Inquiry concerning Forests and Fo- 
rest Laws, &c. 4to. LI, 11s. 6d. 

Loudon, J. C.—Account of the 
Mode of Roofing with Paper. 8vo. 
2s. Gd. 

Mathias Andrew.— An Inquiry into 
the Disease produced by the Use of 
Mercury. 7s. . 

Moriartz, J. M.—Brighton in Up- 
roar, founded on Facts. 2 vols. 12mo. 
12s. 

Nelson, John.—The History, To- 
pography, and Antiquities of the Pa- 
rish of St. Mary, Islington. 4dto. 21. 2s. 

Porter, Miss Anna Maria.—Ballad 
Romances and other Poems. 8vo. 7s. 

Poems on various Subjects; the 
Education of the Poor, &c. 8s. 

Roberts, William, Isaac, of Bria- 
tol, Poems and Letters, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ross George, Esg.—A Treatise on 
the Law of Vendor and Purchaser of 
Personal Property, 8vo. 12s. 

Roscoe William, Letter to Henry 
Brougham, Esq. M. P. on the Sub- 
ject of Reform in the Representation 
of the People. 4s. a2 

Stocker, Richard. — Pharmacopeia 
Officinalis Britannica, &c. 10. 6d. 

Transactions of the Geolagical So- 
ciety, 4to. 

apy, R. D.D.--Serions ypae 
public Occasigns, with an Appendiz, 
&e. 2-vols. Bro, 1s. , b 

Walton William, jun.—An bis 
rical and descriptive Account of 
4 Species of Peruvian Sheep, called 
Carneos de la Terra. 8vo. 8s. 

Yate, Walter Honeywood, Esq— 
Syllabus of Arguments, proving the 
necessity of a parkiamentary Ree 
form. S8vo, 2s, 6d. 








